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Executive Summary 


1. Post-Project Study of PPP-Ghana 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) established 
the People's Participation Programme (PPP) Project in Ghana in early 1982. After FAO’s 
involvement in the project ended in 1992. it proposed a Post-Project Study of the PPP 
Project in Ghana (PPP-Ghana). The purpose of the study was to answer three 
fundamental questions concerning the project's long-term impact. First, how sustainable 
and self-reliant were the organizations formed by the project? Second, to what degree was 
the PPP development approach institutionalized and replicated in Ghana? Third, what 
benefits did individuals and their organizations receive from the project? 

2. Project Background 

FAO established PPP in 1980 based on the recommendations of the World 
Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development that called for greater 
participation of the rural poor in their own development. PPP established pilot projects as 
a meth(xl of incorporating people's participation into larger rural development programs. 
These pilot projects were intended to promote the formation of small, self-help groupts 
that would allow’ members to develop income-generating activities, receive services from 
other development agencies, and serve as a voice for dealing w ith local authorities. 

The PPP pilot project in Ghana began in 1982, and has subsequently progressed 
through four phases (Phase 1, Phase 11, the Transition Phase, and Phase 111). While FAO 
involvement in the project ended with the termination of the Transition Fliase in 1992, the 
project continues into Phase 111 directly managed and fiinded by non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). Phase 111 project activities are presently scheduled to last four 
years and end in 1996. 

PPP-Ghana was implemented in two separate action areas (AAs); the Wenchi AA 
in Brong Ahafo region and the Begoro AA in Eastern region. In both AAs, the process of 
group formation began in late 1983 and continued through 1988. During this period, the 
project facilitated the formation of 237 groups in Begoro AA and 211 groups in Wenchi 
AA. Only a fraction of these, however, were functioning at any particular time. For 
example, during Phase II, only 126 and 123 groups existed in Begoro AA and Wenchi 
AA respectively. 

A variety of factors made implementing PPP-Ghana especially difficult. Among the 
most important were the difficult political and economic conditions in Ghana in the 
1980s, the innovative nature of PPP, reduced FAO supen'ision, and limited funding 
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available to the project. These factors often worsened the mistakes made during the 
project's implementation. While FAO and project staff w'ere able to overcome many of 
these mistakes, some persisted and limited the project's success throughout its lifetime. 

3. Study Findings 

PPP-Ghana encountered little difficulty achieving its numerical objectives for 
group formation. With respect to its more important goal of promoting group self-reliance 
and sustainability, however, the project consistently fell short of its set objectives. By the 
summer of 1993, only 1 percent of Phase I, 18 percent of F*hase II, and 36 percent of 
Transition Phase groups were still active. While the project was able to correct some of 
its early mistakes and increase the sustainability of the PPP groups in Begoro AA, the 
project proved unable to develop sustainable PPP groups in Wenchi AA. 

Although numerous faetors contributed to the project's general inability to develop 
sustainable self-help groups, the most important was the project's savings and credit 
component. Early in the project, PPP groups were formed almost exclusively to receive 
credit and inputs. When FAO officials and project staff tried to diversify these PPP 
groups by promoting group income-generating activities (IGAs) and group savings, these 
activities were often promoted new requirements for additional credit. Therefore, when 
project credit ended in 1988, most group IGAs and savings ended and the groups 
themselves eventually collapsed. 

Another important factor that contributed to group failure was the lack and 
inapproprialeness of group income-generating activities. Fully 40 percent of Phase II PPP 
groups had no group IGA whatsoet er, and many of the remaining groups only had group 
IGAs in order to receive project credit. In addition, 75 percent of group IGAs were group 
farms that proted to be locally inappropriate for group action. Finally, the internal 
structure of PPP groups, including their heterogeneity, weak leadership, and ineffective 
bylaws, record keeping and problem solving, contributed to the development of 
dependent PPP groups that could not withstand the end of project credit. 

While promoting PPP group sustainability was a central element of PPP-Ghana, 
institutionalization and replication of the PPP development approach was also an 
important objective of this PPP pilot project. The government of Ghana, various NGOs, 
and FAO have all been involved, to varying degrees, in institutionalizing and replicating 
the PPP development approach. As with promoting group sustainability, however, the 
project encountered various barriers to institutionalization and replication. These include 
the lack project success at developing sustainable self-help groups, the project's confused 
institutional arrangements, the high rate of staff turnover, insufficient staff training, the 
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lack of effective particiftatory monitoring and on-going evaluation (PMOE), and the 
almost complete lack of action area Project Implementing Committees (PICs). 

The fourth and last phase of PPP-Ghana, called Phase III, represents the most 
significant example of the institutionalization of the PPP development approach. 
Institutionalization beyond Phase 111, whether in the local communities or within the 
implementing NGOs, has been very limited. Additionally, there has been no formal 
replication of the PPP development approach in Ghana. The project has served, however, 
to increase awareness of participation in development and increase the level of local 
participation in various government, NGO, and FAO development projects. 

Although the sustainability of PPP groups and the institutionalization and 
replication of the PPP development approach has been limited, various individuals and 
organizations benefited significantly from the project during its first three phases. These 
benefits include direct benefits (including improved individual activities, group income- 
generating activities, and community senice activities), training, increased women's 
participation in development, group linkages, and former project staff who continue to 
work in development and public service. While some of these benefits have been 
sustained beyond the collapse of most PPP groups and the limited institutionalization of 
the PPP development approach, many continued only as long as PPP groups and PPP- 
Ghana still functioned. 

4. Study Conclusions and Recommendations 

Development professionals involved with PPP-Ghana and project participants often 
differed when listing the project's benefits and costs. This divergence indicates that these 
two groups had different motives for participating in the project. If FAO officials and 
project staff had allowed project participants to identify their felt needs and develop plans 
to address them, there would have been greater agreement over project objectives and 
methodologies. The lack of such agreement indicates that PPP-Ghana did not fully 
implement its participatory methodology of rural development. 

In addition, the problems caused by the project's credit component stem from an 
initial lack of effort to identify existing, successful methods of savings mobilization and 
credit supply and adapt them to the project. Instead, FAO officials designed the credit 
component in Rome, and limited their efforts in Ghana to searching for an institution to 
administer it. This process severely limited the ability of local individuals and 
organizations to participate in project design and resulted in a credit component that was 
inappropriate for the local conditions. 
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While problems with the credit component accounted for an estimated 75 percent of 
group failures, other factors also contributed to determining group sustainability. 
Comparing the Begoro and Wenchi action areas identifies factors that can improve group 
sustainability. These include decentralizing decision making to the action areas, 
increasing project staff accountability, de-emphasizing credit, allowing NGOs to select 
their own project staff, decreasing staff turnover, and providing loans two years after 
groups are. formed. 

While it was possible to determine the sustainability of PPP groups, most of the 
project's costs and benefits could not be quantified during field research. Therefore, it was 
impossible to conduct a formal cost-benefit analysis of the project. From a cost 
effectiveness perspective, however, many development professionals familiar with the 
project feel that the PPP development approach is a relatively expensive and ineffective 
methodology. This general perception was the single largest factor limiting the project's 
replication and institutionalization. 

More generally, various aspects of the PPP development approach itself contributed 
to problems encountered during project implementation. These include viewing 
participation as a goal instead of as a means of producing locally recognizable benefits, 
using a cookie-cutter approach to group formation instead of taking advantage of local 
formal and informal methods of organization, the program's dependence on group 
promoters instead of participants for group success, the lack of accountability between 
FAO and implementing NGOs and between NGOs and project participants, and finally a 
short scheduled life span that focused project activities toward the less important 
objectives of the project. 

This report ends with a variety of recommendations. Recommendations to increase 
group sustainability include delaying the provision of project credit, basing group 
formation on local formal and informal methods of organization, choosing group income- 
generating activities that are locally appropriate for group action and that employ locally 
available resources, promoting greater group savings, and basing credit on a group's 
proven ability to save. Additionally, project beneficiaries and implementing agencies 
need to be more involved in project design, administration, implementation, monitoring, 
and evaluation. Finally, institutionalization and replication need to be planned for from 
the beginning of the project and time and resources dedicated to guaranteeing sustainable 
replication and institutionalization. 
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I. Post-Project Study of PPP-Ghana 


1. Purpose 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) provided 
technical backstopping to the People's Participation Programme (PPP) Project in Ghana 
from early 1982 until late 1992. After FAO's involvement in the project ended in 1992, it 
proposed a Post-Project Study of the PPP Project in Ghana (PPP-Ghana). The purpose of 
the study was to answer three fundamental questions concerning the project's long-term 
impact. First, how sustainable and self-reliant were the organizations formed by the 
project? Second, to what degree was the PPP development approach institutionalized and 
replicated in Ghana? Third, what benefits did individuals and their organizations receive 
from the project? 

Due to the limited time for field research in Ghana, the scope of the study was 
further focused. Although project activities continue in a fourth phase, research was 
concentrated on the first three phases. Research was focused in this manner since FAO 
involvement in the project ended with the completion of the third phase. In addition, 
priority was given to answering the study's questions in the order they are listed above. 

2. Methodology 

The study's field research was conducted by a graduate student from the Paul H. 
Nitze School of Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins University with 
assistance provided by current project staff. Study researchers collected most of the 
information on the PPP groups during meetings in their villages. The issues discussed in 
these meetings included: 

• group formation; 

• group, individual, and community activities; 

• group finance; 

• group linkages; 

• group constraints and future prospects. 

The study researcher held meetings with 106 groups selected to represent the 
diversity of PPP groups in the two project action areas. A variety of characteristics were 
used to choose which groups to meet with: location, level of group activeness, principal 
group income-generating activity, years of active existence, and date formed. The groups 
met during the study's field research do not represent a random sample of all groups 
formed by the project. Therefore, care must be taken when generalizing the findings 
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based on this sample. These 106 groups, however, represent a sample larger than those 
used in many previous evaluations of the project 

In Begoro Action Area (AA), the study researcher held detailed discussions with 
162 group members representing 28 groups from 7 different village clusters. Each 
meeting covered all the issues listed above, with the questions asked selected from those 
listed in Appendix I. Most of the meetings were conducted in English and Tri, with 
translation provided by project staff. Wherever possible, group, individual, and 
community service activities were visited during field research. Information on groups 
not met during field research was gathered through interviews with the group promoter 
responsible for the cluster where the group is located. 

In Wenchi AA, initial research in the action area revealed that most of the groups 
formed during the project had failed. This realization shifted the focus of the research. 
Instead of detailed discussions with a limited sample of PPP groups, the researcher 
conducted a broader survey of the majority of the groups formed during the project. For 
this reason, general meetings were held with 209 former and current group members 
representing 83 groups from 6 different clusters. 

Information was also gathered through interviews with villagers not participating in 
the project, traditional authorities, current and former project staff, local, regional, and 
national government officials, non-govemmental organization (NGO) officials, and FAO 
officials in Accra and Rome. Project documents, files, and reports were also reviewed. 

3. Difllculties Encountered During Field Research 

Various factors limited the ability of the study researcher to collect the desired 
information. Former and current project staff in both action areas had collected very little 
information concerning group activities and production. Those records kept by the project 
often contained large gaps and information of varying quality. This made a benefit-cost 
analysis of PPP-Ghana impossible. 

While currently active groups were relatively easy to contact, failed groups and 
especially groups with loan defaults were very difficult to organize for meetings. While 
most current and former project staff were very helpful and supportive of the study, 
problems encountered during project's first three phases created some barriers. Some staff 
were reluctant to discuss these problems or to provide full support to the study research. 
Finally, poor communication made study planning difficult, thereby limiting both the 
amount of time spent in each action area and the number of individuals interviewed. 
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II. PPP-Ghana Project Background 


1. The People's Participation Programme 

In 1980, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) 
established the People's Participation in Rural Development through Promotion of Self- 
Help Organizations Programme (People's Participation Programme or PPP). The impetus 
for PPP came from the recommendations of the World Conference on Agrarian Reform 
and Rural Development (WCARRD) organized by FAO in Rome in 1979. 

WCARRD declared that "participation by the people in the institutions and systems 
which govern their lives is a basic human right and also essential for realignment of 
political power in favor of disadvantaged groups and for social and economic 
development." • WCARRD also stated that the lack of people's participation was a major 
factor in the failure of many past "top-down" rural development projects. WCARRD 
provided FAO with a mandate to strengthen its involvement in participatory 
development, which had begun with its Rural Organizations Action Programme and 
Small Farmers Development Programme started in the mid-1970s. 

The People's Participation Programme "aims to develop through pilot projects an 
operational method of people's participation for incorporation into larger rural 
development schemes." ^ FAO established the first two PPP pilot projects in Sierra Leone 
and Ghana in 1982. By 1989, FAO had implemented an additional 10 pilot projects in 
Kenya, Lesotho, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Swaziland, Tanzania, Thailand, Zambia, 
and Zimbabwe. By 1993, only the PPP projects in Swaziland, Zambia, Tanzmiia, and 
Pakistan were ongoing. While FAO plans no additional PPP projects, a new program to 
support PPP-type development approaches is being developed for the Asia region. 

1 . PPP Pilot Projects 

PPP pilot projects are considerably different from FAO’s more traditional projects 
regarding their design, staffing, financing, institutional arrangements, and development 
methodology. The purpose of each PPP project is to promote the active involvement and 
organization of the rural poor to facilitate their social and economic development. 

PPPs main emphasis is on formation of small, informal, self-reliant groups of the 
rural poor as part of a longer-term strategy to build institutions serving their interests. 


* FAQ. The Peasant's Charter: The Declaration of Principles and Programme of Action of WCARRD, 
Rome, 1981. 

^ FAO/RAFR. The People's Participation Programme in Africa . Accra, 1988. 
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These groups allow members to work together on income-generating activities, serve 
as receiving mechanisms for development services, and provide a voice for members 
in dealing with local authorities,^ 

Eventually, related PPP groups w'ould form inter-group associations (lAs) to undertake 
projects that demand larger-scale cooperation. 

Pilot project activities are initially limited to sub-regional action areas (AAs) and 
later replicated nationally. Project staff at the AA level would include a number of group 
promoters (GPs) managed by a project coordinator (PC). GPs would assist in group 
formation and training and link groups to government and NGO services. A coordinating 
committee at the AA level, including beneficiaries, project staff, and local officials, 
would aid in project implementation. At the national level, another coordinating 
committee, including representatives from government ministries, NGOs, and FAO, 
would monitor project activities in the AAs, Appendix IV includes some of the key 
elements of the PPP development approach. 

While all PPP projects have the same purpose and include the elements of the PPP 
development approach outlined above, their implementation has differed depending on 
the particular circumstances of each country. This is especially true of the PPP pilot 
project in Ghana. 

3. The PPP Pilot Project In Ghana 

Consultations between FAO and the government of Ghana regarding the People's 
Participation Program F*roject in Ghana (PPP-Ghana) began in 1980. By late 1981, the 
government of the Netherlands had agreed to finance PPP-Ghana. Implementation of the 
project began in May 1982 with the first meeting of its Task Force (the project's national 
coordinating committee), but the project did not become fully operational until December 
1983. Project activities were implemented in two action areas: the Wenchi AA in Brong 
Ahafo region and the Begoro AA in Eastern region. 

3.1 The Four Phases of PPP-Ghana 

FAO originally scheduled PPP-Ghana to last for one phase of three years, ending in 
May 1985. The project eventually lasted for four phases (Phase I, Phase II, the Transition 
Riase and Phase III), covering 15 years, and is not scheduled to end until late 1996. FAO 
was involved in the first three phases only. The fourth phase, called Phase III because of 
the addition of the Transition Phase, is directly managed and funded by NGOs. 


^ FAO. Pariicipatton in Pracuce: Lessons from the FAO People's Pariicipolion Programme , Rome, t990. 
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I 


Although FAO planned Phase 1 to end in May 1985, early delays in initiating 
activities in the action areas extended the termination date to February 1987. The project's 
mid-term evaluation workshop in March 1985 recommended a second phase of the 
project to meet project objectives, and the Dutch government approved financing for 
Phase II in late 1986. 

Phase II of the project, beginning in March 1987, was also scheduled to’last for 
three years. Again, the Phase II mid-term evaluation seminar recommended another phase 
to continue the project's work. The government of the Netherlands, because of a shift in 
its funding priorities, decided not to finance a third phase. When Phase II ended in 
February 1990, curtailed project activities were able to continue during the Transition 
Phase financed by unspent portions of the Phase II project budget. The Transition Phase 
lasted from February 1990 until late 1992. 

A tripartite review mission, consisting of FAO and the governments of Ghana and 
the Netherlands, conducted in April and May 1990, recommended that FAO end its 
involvement in the project and that total responsibility be turned over to the two 
implementing NGOs. Thereafter, FAO limited its involvement in the Transition Phase to 
obtaining funding for the project's fourth phase. By mid-1992, two Dutch donors had 
agreed to finance Phase III of PPP-Ghana. 

For a variety of reasons, Phase III began at different times in the two action areas 
(September 1992, in the Begoro AA and January 1993, in the Wenchi AA). Since the 
inception of this fourth phase, PPP-Ghana is in effect two separate projects. Each AA is 
being e.\clusively administered by its local NGO and funded directly by a Dutch donor 
NGO. With the beginning of Phase III, FAO's official role in PPP-Ghana ended. Phase 
III is scheduled to last for four years, ending in late 1996. Phase III is expected to be the 
last phase of the PPP pilot project in Ghana. 


Table I. Four Phases of PPP-Ghana. 


Phases 

Stalins Dale 

Fndine Date 

Begoro ,\A 

Phase I 

May 1982 

February 1987 

Phase II 

March 1987 

February 1990 

Transition Phase 

.March 1990 

August 1992 

Phase III 

September 1992 

expected August 1996 

Wenchi AA 

Phase I 

May 1982 

February 1987 

Phase n 

March 1987 

February 1990 

Transition Phase 

March 1990 

December 1992 

Phase ni 

January 1993 

expected December 1996 
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3.2 PPP-Ghana Action Areas 

The Phase I Plan of Ofierations established criteria for selecting project action areas. 
FAO intended these criteria to identify AAs that would improve the project's ability to 
reach its objectives and serve as an example for replicating the PPP development 
approach to other areas of Ghana. FAO officials and project staff remarked, however, that 
the AA selection process also included political considerations. Ultimately, the two AAs 
selected were in the Wenchi district and the Begoro subdistrict of the Fanteakwa district. 

The Wenchi district is in the center of the Brong Ahafo region of Western Ghana. It 
is located in the transition zone between moist forest to the south and interior savanna to 
the north. At the beginning of project implementation, the population of the district was 
about 150,000. The majority of the population live in villages of fewer than 500 people 
and belong to one of five indigenous ethnic groups. Only the town of Wenchi has a 
population of greater than 5,000 inhabitants. The Catholic Diocese of Sunyani has a very 
strong presence in Wenchi. 

Most of the people of the district live by agriculture, with maize, yam, cassava, 
pepper, tomatoes, and garden-eggs as the most important crops. Although land is not 
particularly scarce, most farmers are poor. Typical farms range in size from one half to 
five acres, and farmers use only family labor and traditional agricultural practices. 
Educational, health, and agricultural extension services are limited in the district 

The Begoro sub-district is located next to Lake Volta in the Eastern region. 
Ecologically, the AA is situated on a plateau in the moist forest zone. According to the 
1984 census, the sub-district had a population of about 75,000. Begoro is the only town in 
the sub-district and had over 11,000 inhabitants in the early 1980s. The rest of the 
population is scattered in small villages and settlements. The Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana has been a significant institution in the subdistrict for over 100 years. 

In contrast to Wenchi AA, recent settlers from the Krobo ethnic group, who moved 
to the area in the past two decades, make up a significant portion of the population. With 
no traditional land rights and with a scarcity of agricultural land in the sub-district, these 
settlers must farm on a shareholder basis, giving one half of their production to the land 
owner. The most important crops grow n in the AA are cassava, maize, cocoyam, plantain, 
and tomatoes. As in Wenchi AA, the amount of family labor available and traditional 
agricultural practices limit agricultural production. 

4. History of PPP Group Formation 

In both action areas, project staff promoted the formation of PPP groups throughout 
Phase I and into the first year of Phase 11. At this point, project staff, the Project Review 
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Committee (the successor to the Task Force), and FAO agreed to stop forming new PPP 
groups so that project staff could concentrate on consolidating existing groups. Therefore, 
very few new PPP groups were formed during the last two years of Phase II and the 
Transition Phase. 

The group formation process began in the Bcgoro action area in late 1983. The 
number of groups steadily increased throughout Phase I to a total of 121 groups. At the 
beginning of Phase II, the Presbyterian Church of Ghana replaced the entire project staff 
in the action area. Only limited information about Phase I groups was passed on to the 
staff of Phase II, w'hich made it difficult for the new GPs to contact the Phase I groups. 
Making this situation worse, many Pha.se I groups had defaulted on their loans and 
therefore did not want to meet with the new' project staff. 

This situation forced the new group promoters to start the group formation process 
over again at the beginning of Phase II. During the first half of Phase II, the new project 
staff helped establish 115 new groups and identified 11 functioning Phase I groups. 
Combined, these groups make a total of 126 Phase II groups. 

Of the 126 Phase II PPP groups, only 66 continued into the Transition Phase. 
Dunng the Transition Phase, only one new PPP group formed, making a total of 67 
Transition Phase groups. Therefore, during the project's first, second, and transition 
phases, project staff helped form a total of 237 PPP groups in the action area. Because of 
their steady turnover, only a fraction of these groups was active at any particular time. 

As in Begoro, group formation began in Wenchi AA in late 1983. Semi-annual 
reports, written by the national project coordinator and ba.sed on information submitted 
by the GPs working in the AA, show a steady increase in the number of groups that 
existed during the first half of Phase I (to 111 groups by August 1985). When the Task 
Force appointed a new' AA project coordinator in March 1986, however, he could only 
identify 30 PPP groups, all of w'hich were classified as ’dormant." Eventually, at least 26 
of the 1 1 1 Phase I groups continued into the second phase. 

Therefore, as in Begoro AA, the group formation process began anew with the 
appointment of the new action area PC. Project staff helped form as many as 97 new 
Phase II PPP groups during the second half of Pha.se I and into the first year of Pha.se II. 
Combined with the 26 groups that continued from Phase I, these were the 123 groups that 
existed during the second phase of the project. 

Only 68 of these Phase II PPP groups continued into the Transition Phase. Three 
new groups formed, making a total of 71 groups that existed during the Transition Phase. 
Therefore, project staff in Wenchi AA facilitated the formation of a maximum of 211 
PPP groups during the first, second, and transition pha-ses of PPP-Ghana. This figure of 
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Table 2 Potentially Viable PPP-Groups, PPP-Ghana. 


Actioo AreaTbase 

Groups from previous phase 


Total Groups in 

Begoro A.A 
Phase I 

0 

121 

121 

Phase It 

11 

115 

126 

Transition Phase 

66 

1 

67 

AA Total 


237 


Wepchi A.\ 
Phase! 

0 

til 

111 

Phase II 

26 

97 

123 

Transition F*hase 

68 

3 

71 

AA Total 


211 


PPP-Ghana 
Phase I 

0 

232 

232 

Phase 11 

37 

212 

249 

Transition Phase 

t34 

4 

138 

ProjcctToial 


448 



21 1 groups formed is a maximum, since poor records make it possible that more than 26 
of the original 1 1 1 Phase 1 groups continued into Phase 11, meaning that fewer than 97 
new groups were formed during Phase II. 

Table 2 shows the number of PPP groups that existed during the first, second, and 
transition phases of PPP-Ghana. A total of 448 PPP groups were formed in the two 
action areas during these phases. While PPP-Ghana proved successful at forming self- 
help groups, various factors constrained the implementation of the project throughout its 
first three phases. 

5. Factors Contributing to the Difnculty of Project Implementation 

The 1980s, and the early 1980s in particular, were a very difficult period in Ghana's 
history (see Appendix V). Economically, the period was characterized by high rates of 
inflation, scarcity of basic goods, under-funded governmental and non-govenunental 
organizations, limited and unreliable transportation and communication services, and the 
negative impact of structural adjustment policies at the grassroots level. Numerous 
attempted coups and major political changes made by the PNDC created an environment 
of political instability. All of these factors created conditions particularly unfavorable to 
implementing new development projects. The failure of various rural development 
projects initiated in this period confirms these difficult conditions. 
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It was during this period that FAO introduced its People's Participation Programme 
into Ghana. For FAO, PPPs p»articipator>' development approach was innovative at all 
levels of implementation: community, NGO, Government of Ghana, and FAO in Accra 
and Rome. Supervision of PPP-Ghana was more limited than typical FAO projects that 
generally have permanent senior resident experts. FAO supervised PPP-Ghana primarily 
through brief, annual backstopping visits by FAO staff and consultants and through bi- 
monthly visits by a junior FAO Associate FYofessional Officer based in Accra. In 
addition, the funding available to the project was relatively limited. The Dutch 
government and FAO expended roughly $ 720,000 over ten years to manage this 
innovative pilot project. 

These factors conuibuted to a variety of problems in the early implementation of 
the project. FAO officials and project staff attempted to correct these problems, but the 
damage done by these early mistakes often limited the project's success throughout its 
lifetime. To its credit, FAO used many of the lessons learned from these early mistakes to 
develop manuals on participatory development and improve the work of its other PPP 
pilot projects. 
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III. Study Findings 


1. PPP Group Sustainability 

PPP-Ghana encountered little difficulty achieving its numerical objectives for 
group formation. With respect to its more important goal of promoting group self-reliance 
and sustainability, however, the project consistently fell short of its set objectives. 
Although numerous factors contributed to the project's failure in this respect, the most 
important include the project's savings and credit component, the inappropriateness and 
lack of group income-generating activities, and internal group structure. PPP-Ghana's 
limited success developing group self-reliance and sustainability appears to be typical of 
similar development projects in Ghana and elsewhere. 

I.l Sustainability ofFPP Groups as of the Summer of 1993 

Because of very limited information available on Phase I PPP groups in both AAs, 
it was impossible to determine the sustainability of each of these groups. An evaluation of 
the sustainability of all Phase I groups, however, could be made by determining the 
number that continued into Phase II. Information on the sustainability of Phase II groups 
was obtained through group discussions, GP and PC inteniews, and project documents. 
Combining these sources, all of the Phase 11 PPP groups were classified as either active or 
failed as of the summer of 1993 using the following criteria. 

Failed groups: Active arouns: 

• no regular meetings; and • regular group meetings; and 

• no current group activity. • a current group activity. 

While classifying groups into the two broad categories of "failed" or "active" 
oversimplifies many of the important variations among PPP groups, there are a number of 
reasons why these categories are accurate and useful. First, since this study is primarily 
concerned with group sustainability, it is accurate to describe groups that have not been 
able to sustain their group meetings and activities as having failed. Second, although it is 
possible that some of these failed groups could become active again in the future, in most 
cases, this will not be possible without outside intervention. Applying terms such as 
"dormant" to these groups implies that they will awake on their own, which is an 
inaccurate description of most of these PPP groups. Third, while the classification of 
"active" includes a broad range of groups including very active as well as semi-active 
groups, insufficient data collected by the project and limited field research made 
developing more differentiated categories impossible. 
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While classifying groups as either active or failed is fairly straight forward, judging 
their self-reliance is a more difficult and subjective assessment. This is because a group's 
self-reliance is based on factors such as the motivation of individual members and group 
dynamics. Nevertheless, the active groups met during the study's field research were 
assessed for their degree of self-reliance based on the following factors. 

Self-reliant groups: 

• regular group meetings; 

• a current group activity; 

• reinvestment of profits from their group activity; 

• ability to function without project support; 

• high degree of group cohesion and cooperative spirit; 

From these classifications, it is possible to assess the project's ability to form 
sustainable and self-reliant self-help groups. In Begoro AA, early problems caused most 
Phase I groups to fail. Of the 121 PPP groups formed during the phase, only 12 (less than 
10%) could be identified by the new Phase II project staff. Further, while 11 of these 
groups continued to function during the second phase, by summer of 1993, only 1 group 
(less than 1% of the Phase 1 FT*P groups) was still active. 

The groups formed during Phase II and the Transition Phase of the project, 
however, proved to be much more sustainable. Table 3 provides information on the 
sustainability of the Phase I, Phase II, and Transition Phase groups in Begoro. By the 
summer of 1993, one-third of the Phase II groups could be considered active, while two- 
thirds had failed. 


Table 3. Status of PPP Groups in 1993, Begoro AA.. 


Phase'au-stCT 

Total Grouos 

Failed Groups 

Active Grouos 

Fliase I 

121 

120 (99%) 

1 (1%) 

Phase II rincludes 1 1 Phase I Grouns) 

126 

85 (67%) 

41 (33%) 

Ahomahoinasu 

20 

10 (50%) 

10 (50%) 

Oboobo 

20 

12 (60%) 

8 (40%) 

Hhiamenkyeoe 

22 

18 (82%) 

4 (18%) 

Dwenase 

20 

13 (65%) 

7 (35%) 

Apaa 

19 

17 (89%) 

2 (11%) 

Abooso 

25 

15 (60%) 

10 (40%) 

Transition Phase (inc 66 Phase 11 grcaipsi 

67 

25 (37%) 

42 (62%) 

Total of Grouos Fonned in Bceoro AA 

237 

195 (82%) 

42 (18%) 
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As in Begoro AA, early mistakes in Wenchi AA limited the sustainability of Phase 
I PPP groups. Unfortunately, while staff in Begoro appear to have been able to overcome 
some of these early problems, staff in Wenchi could not. Project documents report 111 
niase 1 groups formed in Wenchi AA. Of these, 26 (23 percent) continued into the 
second phase. By the summer of 1993, only 2 (less than 2 percent of the Phase 1 groups) 
were still active. Phase II and Transition Hiase groups proved to be only slightly mote 
sustainable. Table 4 summarizes the status of Phase I, Phase II, and Transition Phase PPP 
groups in Wenchi AA. By summer of 1993, 97 percent of the Phase II PPP groups had 
failed, and only 5 groups (3 percent) from the Tiist two phases were still active. 

Table 5 presents the status of all the PPP groups formed in both AAs during the first 
three phases of the project. The data show that the percentage of active groups increases 
with each successive phase. While only 1 percent of Phase 1 PPP groups were still active, 
18 percent of Phase II groups and 36 percent of Transition Phase groups were active in 
the summer of 1993. This improvement is primarily due to correcting early problems in 
the project's implementation. Even for groups of the Transition Phase, however, only a 
little more than one third were still active less than three years later. Also, when looking 
at all of the groups formed by the project over its first three phases, less than 1 1 percent 
were still active by the summer of 1993. 

After group sustainability was determined, PPP group self-reliance was assessed 
through meetings held with Phase II groups. Of 16 Phase II groups met in Begoro AA, 
five were inactive. Of the remaining 1 1 active Phase II groups, 8 (73 percent) would be 
classified as self-reliant. Extending this ratio to all of the active groups in Begoro AA 
gives an estimated 30 self-reliant groupis as of the summer of 1993. 


Table 4. Status of PPP Groups in 1993, Wenchi AA.. 


Phasc/Quster 

Total Groups 

Failed Groiim 

Active Groups 

Phase 1 

lit 

109 (98%) 

2 (2%) 

Phase 11 (includes 26 Phase 1 Groupsi 

la 

118 (96%) 

5 (4%) 

Nchiraa 

10 

10(100%) 

0 (0%) 

Tromeso 

26 

26(100%) 

0 (0%) 

Subinso 

20 

16 (80%) 

4 00%) 

Koase 

27 

26 (96%) 

1 (4%) 

Badu 

26 

26(100%) 

0 (0%) 

Nsawkaw 

14 

14(100%) 

0 (0%) 

Transition Pha.se (inc. 68 Phase 11 Groups) 

71 

64 (90%) 

7(10%) 

Total of Gtouds Formed in Wenchi AA 

211 

2M (97%) 

7 (3%) 
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Table 5. Status of PPP Groups in 1993, PPP-Ghana. 


PtMoe/gmlCT 

Total Groups 


Active Groups 

Phase I 

232 

229 (99%) 

3 (1%) 

Phase 11 (includes 37 Phase I Groiqxs) 

249 

203 (82%) 

46 (18%) 

Transition Phase (inc. 134 Phase II Groups) 

138 

89 (64%) 

49 (36%) 

All Groups fonned by the Project 

448 

399 (89%) 

49 (11%) 


In Wenchi AA, none of the 7 PPP groups from the first, second, and transition 
phases that were still active could be classified as self-reliant. In fact, these groups are 
active only because they continue to receive non-PPP credit mobilized by a former GP on 
her own initiative. The future status of this source of credit is uncertain, and when it 
stops, in all likelihood, so will these last seven PPP groups in Wenchi AA. 

Therefore, as of the summer of 1993, the best estimate of the number of self-reliant 
PPP groups in both action areas is 30. This figure represents almost 22 percent of the 
Transition Phase groups but less than 7 percent of all groups formed during the first three 
phases of the project. This is the number of PPP groups expected to be sustainable in the 
long run. 

1.2 Barriers to Group Sustainability 

While PPP-Ghana eventually improved its ability to develop sustainable groups in 
Begoro AA, the project faced persistent barriers to group sustainability. Some of these 
barriers were outside the control of FAO or project staff, such as the difficult economic 
conditions of the early 1980s. Many other barriers, however, were created by the project 
itself. These include its credit component, the lack and inappropriateness of group 
income-generating activities, and internal group structure. All of these combined to create 
the low level of PPP group sustainability encountered in the summer of 1993. 

a. PPP Group Credit 

When the first generation of PPP groups was forming in the early 1980s, there were 
almost no agricultural inputs or credit available to small-scale farmers. Inevitably, when 
group promoters entered a village to announce the project and explain the PPP 
development approach, villagers focused almost exclusively on the input and credit 
supply component of the project. While input and credit supply answered a felt need of 
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most villagers in the short-run, this early emphasis on credit and inputs weakened long- 
term PPP group self-reliance and sustainability. 

In addition, initial GP training was insufficient and gave many GPs the impression 
that PPP-Ghana was principally a credit and input supply project. Early in the project, 
GPs were also expected to form a particular number of groups during each reporting 
period. GPs quickly realized that the easiest way to form new groups was to explain to 
community members that if they formed a group of 8 to IS members, the project would 
supply them with credit and inputs. 

PPP-Ghana's final report states that ’during the Phase I and the initial period of 
Phase II, a number of groups were formed for the sole purpose of obtaining credit for 
group members." Discussions with group members confirmed this statement When asked 
what was their motivation for forming or joining a PPP group, most group members 
responded "sika sem,’ the Tri equivalent for "money matters." 

By the beginning of the second phase, project staff realized that PPP groups were 
focusing almost exclusively on credit Therefore, during the second and transition phases, 
project staff tried to encourage PPP groups to diversify the purpose of their groups by 
promoting group income-generating activities and group savings. Unfortunately, group 
savings and group IGAs were often presented by GPs as new requirements for PPP 
groups to receive additional loans. In this way, these attempts to diversify the purpose of 
PPP groups were again linked to the credit component. 

When asked why their groups had collapsed, most PPP group members again 
responded "sika sem." Even when groups had a viable group IGA, the end of project 
credit often led to group collapse and abandoning of its IGA. Many PPP group members 
remarked that since PPP-Ghana failed to meet its commitment to continue supplying 


PPP group history I: The contribution of the credit component to group failure. 

Tainso Group I, in the Badu cluster of Wenchi AA, was formed in 1984 by 13 men I 

and 2 women. Over its four-year history, the group received three loans and planted a 
group farm of yams for three consecutive years. Each year, the produce of the group farm 
was sold and the proceeds saved in the group account at the Ghana Commercial Bank. 

Over this period, the group was able to save 109,624 cedis, considered by both group I 

members and project staff to be a very large amount of money. | 

When the group's chairman attended a workshop in Wenchi town, he was told that 
his group had not repaid its last loan. In discussions during the study's field research, the 
chairman stated "we knew we had paid everything (to the GP), but the records showed we I 

still owed." In addition, he stat^ that the GP promised to pay the GCB later but that ' 

they were afraid that if they continued in the group, somebody would come and ask them 
for the loan repayment The group therefore collapsed, ending a profitable IGA and 
causing the withdrawal and distribution of the group's savings. | 
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credit, they did not feel obligated to continue the activities required to receive that credit, 
namely group meetings, savings and IGAs. 

Other aspects of the project's credit and savings component contributed to group 
failure as well. Group promoters were forced to devote large amounts of their time to loan 
delivery and recovery, estimated between 75 and 90 percent of GP work time in some 
years. This meant that other aspects of the project, such as training and group IGAs, 
received limited attention. Also, by focusing their efforts on loan recovery, GPs often 
undermined their attempts to diversify the purpose of PPP groups. 

In addition, the manner in which loans were delivered created problems. Typically, 
almost any group of individuals that called themselves a PPP group received a loan from 
the project. Further, loans were often delivered too late and in sums too small to be 
productively invested. Finally, misappropriation of loan funds, by a limited number of 
GPs and bank officials, reduced the confidence group members had in the project (see 
PPP group history' 1). These and other external factors contributed to a high rate of loan 
default that caused many PPP groups to fail. 

Ultimately, the project’s credit component was the single largest cause of group 
collapse. Various project staff commented that if they were to design their own PPP 
project, they would either eliminate the credit supply component or delay its introduction 
until after groups had been functioning on their own for over two years. Appendix VII 
provides greater detail on the project's savings and credit component. 

b. PPP group income-generating activities 

Group income-generating activities, not credit, were intended to be the basis upon 
which PPP groups were formed and serve as the focus for subsequent actio'n. Developing 
successful group income-generating activities was an important step toward PPP group 
sustainability. PPP-Ghana, however, encountered difficulties in promoting group IGAs 
early in the project. Dr. John Dadson, who researched and wrote the Phase I terminal 
evaluation of Begoro AA, reported that at the end of Phase I, while discussions 
concerning group IGAs had begun, very few' groups had actually started group IGAs. 
Group IGAs were reported to be limited in Wenchi AA during Phase 1 as well. From 
these and other reports, it can be conseri'atively estimated that less than one fifth of all 
Phase 1 PPP groups had any kind of group IGA. 

During Phase II, the project became more successful at promoting group IGAs. 
Table 6 classifies the Phase II PPP groups in Wenchi and Begoro AAs according to their 
group IGAs. PPP groups classified as "Group Farm IGA* had planted and harvested a 
group farm at least once during their existence. "Non-farm IGA" groups were those 
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Table 6. Phase II Group IGAs in Wenchi and Begoro AA.. 


Project' 


Group Farni 

Non-faroi 

Farm and Non - 

No Gtoud 

AA/Oustcr 

Total Groups 

IGA 

IGA 

farm IGAs 

IGA 

PPP-Ghana 

249 

1 12 (45%) 

13 (5%) 

25(10%) 

99(40%) 

Bcporo AA 

126 

60(47%) 

5 (4%) 

21 (17%) 

40(32%) 

Oboc^ 

20 

7(35%) 

2(10%) 

4(20%) 

7(35%) 

Abomahomasu 

20 

8(40%) 

0 (0%) 

8(40%) 

4(20%) 

EhiamcD]c>'ene 

22 

4(18%) 

3 (14%) 

5(23%) 

10(45%) 

Dwenase 

20 

10(50%) 

0 (0%) 

1 (5%) 

9(45%) 

Apaa 

19 

11(58%) 

0 (0%) 

2(10%) 

6(32%) 

Abooso 

25 

20(80%) 

0 (0%) 

1 (4%) 

4(16%) 

Wenchi AA 

123 

52(42%) 

8 (7%) 

4 (3%) 

59(48%) 

Nchiraa 

10 

2(20%) 

1(10%) 

1 (10%) 

6(60%) 

Subinso 

20 

7(35%) 

2(10%) 

0 (0%) 

11(55%) 

Tromeso 

26 

14(54%) 

1 (4%) 

1 (4%) 

10(38%) 

Koase 

27 

10(37%) 

2 (7%) 

1 (4%) 

14(52%) 

Badu 

26 

8(31%) 

2 (8%) 

0 (0%) 

16(61%) 

Nsawkaw 

14 

11(79%) 

0 (0%) 

I (7%) 

2 (14%) 


groups whose only IGA was an activity other than a group farm. PPP groups classified as 
"Farm and Non-farm IGA" typically began with a group farm and then moved on to other 
IGAs (usually investing the proceeds from their group farm in another activity). Finally, 
"No Group IGA" PPP groups never had a group IGA. These were typically groups 
exclusively interested in the credit component of the project. 

While 60 percent of the Phase II PPP groups had some kind of group IGA, this 
figure overestimates the number of PPP groups that were genuinely interested in their 
group activity as means of generating income. After Phase I, project staff realized that 
most PPP groups did not have a group IGA and were only interested in the credit 
component of the project. Therefore, during Phase II and the Transition Phase, having a 
group income-generating activity became a requirement for further credit. 

In these cases (the majority of Phase II PPP groups in Wenchi AA), the group farm 
was only planted and harvested as long as group members continued to receive credit 
from the project. This often meant that these group farms functioned for only one season. 
As soon as the group members realized that there was no more credit, group farms ended. 
Over two-thirds of the groups that had a group IGA in the second phase abandoned them 
when project credit ended. During a study interview. Dr. Dadson made the important 
point that for a group IGA to be sustainable, PPP group members must contribute their 
own resources and accept responsibility for making the IGA a success. IGAs developed 
only to receive credit do not meet these criteria. 
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Additionally, the development of group farms as the typical group IGA did not 
foster long-term sustainability. The traditional organization of agricultural labor in Ghana 
is individual, not communal. While individuals have traditionally worked together on 
each other's farms (under the nnoboa system), individuals still control their own land and 
harvest. Further, the agricultural production practices currently used by most farmers in 
the AAs (both traditional and new practices) do not require group action, and group 
action does not significantly improve their efficiency. For these reasons, small-scale 
agricultural production in both AAs remains an individual activity, and group farms are 
not popular or more productive. 

For these reasons, group farms did not provide the quick, recognizable benefits 
necessary to moti\ ate group members to sustain their PPP groups. To the detriment of 
group sustainability, 75 percent ( 1 12 of the 150) of the PPP groups that had some kind of 
group IGA had only a group farm. Only 9 percent (13 of 150) had exclusively non-farm 
group IGAs. The predominance of an unpopular and unproductive group income- 
generating activity, when groups had any activity at all, failed to provide the necessary 
incentive for groups to continue functioning after the end of project credit. 

c. Internal Group Structure 

One of the most important aspects of PPP groups was that they were self-formed. 
Group promoters would enter a village and explain the PPP development approach, but 
the villagers themselves would decide who would join the PPP group. While most PPP 
groups were self-formed in this manner, some were formed by the group promoter and 


PPP group history 2: Problems caused by lack of self-formation of PPP groups. 

Instead of being self-formed like most PPP groups, Mansie 'A' in Wenchi AA was 
formed in 1984 of 15 villagers selected by the group promoter. The leadership positions 
in the group, chairman, secretary and treasurer, were iso selected by the GP responsible 
for the cluster. 

Group members stated that they began to have problems over the first loan they 
received in 1984. Later, when they tried to start a group income-generating activity 
selling kerosene in Mansie, the GP brought the kerosene from Wenchi and the executives 
sold it but did not distribute the profits. According to a former group member, when the 
GP asked the group to try to organize a group farm, the group members were unable to 
cooperate because of "individual differences." After the GP was transferred to a different 
cluster, the group quickly disintegrated. 

The secretary of Mansie 'A' helped to form Mansie 'B' in 1986. This group of 15 
members was self-formed and chose its own leadership. In its first year of existence, the 
Mansie 'B' group was "very active" and functioned as a nnoboa group, taking turns 
working on each other's farms. The group was also able to repay the loan it received in 
the same year. Unfortunately, when the GP was transferred and Mansie 'A' collapsed 
from internal pressures, Mansie 'B' also collapsed. 
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this often caused serious problems (see PPP group history 2). For the most part, however, 
PPP group membership was determined by the project participants themselves. 

The goal of PPP group self-formation conflicted to a certain extent with another 
project objective of forming internally homogeneous groups. In addition, when group 
promoters began the process of group formation, the project had not yet completed its 
detailed socio-economic base-line surveys. With limited information on who lived in any 
particular target village, groups often formed with members that owned land in the target 
village, but lived in a different village (often in the action area head town, Begoro or 
Wenchi). Further, with no information on the socio-economic position of community 
members, groups were often a heterogeneous mix of different ethnic groups and the 
"poorest of the poor" with wealthy villagers. Various FAO officials and documents stated 
that group heterogeneity was an important factor that limited group sustainability. 

In Begoro AA, discussions with project staff to determine why certain groups 
succeeded and other similar groups failed often led to the conclusion that group 
leadership played a key role. Typically, groups with dynamic leaders were able to 
overcome problems that led to the collapse of groups with weak leadership. The PPP 
process of group self-selection of leadership shortly after group formation, however, 
proved unable to consistently select dynamic leaders. This was partly caused by the fact 
that PPP groups selected leaders by formal procedures of nominations and voting, instead 
of traditional informal methods. Therefore, many PPP group leaders were not the 
community's informal leaders, diminishing their ability to manage the affairs of their 
group. 

In addition to dynamic leadership, many PPP groups still active in the summer of 
1993 stated that their bylaws helped motivate members to attend meetings and group 
work. A few groups fined group members for not following group bylaws, but no groups 
reported removing members from their group. In other cases, group bylaws proved 
insufficient to motivate members to repay their loans or to attend group activities. These 
groups tended to be weaker groups formed primarily for credit. Overall, it appears that 
when bylaws worked, they tended to stabilize the functioning of already strong groups. 
For weak groups, on the other hand, bylaws alone were insufficient to strengthen the 
group and prevent group collapse. Ultimately, bylaws arose when needed and were not 
the determining factor whether a group failed or succeed. 

As with dynamic leadership selection, PPP-Ghana was unable to develop a 
functioning system of participatory monitoring and on-going evaluation that would help 
groups solve problems as they arose. In 1990, the tri(>artite review mission stated "the 
participatory monitoring and on-going evaluation (PMOE) system doesn't yet function 
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well in the AAs.' Since 1990, the PMOE system in both AAs has failed to develop and in 
all likelihood deteriorated throughout the Transition Phase. The lack of effective PMOE 
has denied PPP groups a potential methodology for problem solving that contributed to 
group failure. 

].3 Efforts to Overcome the Barriers to Group Suslainahility 

With the hiring of a new PC in Wenchi in 1986, and the replacement of the project 
staff in Begoro at the end of Phase I, considerable efforts were made to correct some of 
the mistakes made earlier in the project. According to the project's final report, 'Only 
during the second part of Phase 11 was more attention paid by the project to the promotion 
of group saving activities," as w'cll as promoting group income-generating activities. The 
project also made greater efforts to ensure that group members all lived in the same 
village and to promote group record keeping, training, and leadership development. 
These efforts were successful to the extent that group sustainability and the percentage of 
groups with group savings and income-generating activities did increase in Phase II and 
the Transition Phase. 

Unfortunately, the initial missteps would hinder the project's work throughout its 
lifetime. Community members in both AAs continued to consider PPP-Ghana as 
primarily a credit and input supply project (see PPP group history 3). Further, group 
members often viewed group saving and income-generating activities as tied to the credit 


PPP group history 3: group member's perception of the purpose of PPP-Ghana. 

The original Dominase Resettlement Groups No. 1 and No. 2 had been formed in 
1987 by recent settlers to an area near Lake Volta. The groups received loans in the same 
year they were formed and most members were able to repay. The GP responsible for the 
group reported that they were a veiy' active group, with regular meetings and group farms 
growing cassava, maize, and beans in 1990 and 1991. Unfortunately, a land dispute with 
die indigenous land owners led to attacks on group members, and eventually most group 
members left the AA. 

By 1992, some members had returned and two new groups were formed in the same 
area. Minutes from the first group meeting record their perception of the purpose of PPP 
groups. "Pape Obenu Sackiley asked of the importance of such [PPP] groups. Mr. EO. 
Asei briefed us into [sic] details. He said that the government gives assistance to only 
people who form cooperative groups and also it brings unity among people." Even after 
considerable effort by GPs during the second and transition phases to emphasize the 
benefits of group cooperation and group income-generating activities, by 1992 many 
individuals in both AAs continued to consider PPP-Ghana as primarily a credit-supply 
project. 

Nevertheless, as of the summer of 1993, the two new groups in Dominase were 
meeting every two weeks, each had a group farm of one acre planted with maize, and a 
third group was being formed in the community. 
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component of the project. Therefore, although group savings and income-generating 
activities increased later in the project, many groups collapsed and abandoned their 
savings and IGAs when project credit ended. Ultimately, PPP-Ghana was only partially 
successful at overcoming the various barriers to group sustainability. 

2. Institutionalization and Replication of the PPP Development Approach 

While promoting PPP group sustainability was a central element of PPP-Ghana, 
institutionalization and replication of the PPP development approach was also an 
important objective of this PPP pilot project. In this study, institutionalization is 
considered the process of adopting and sustaining the PPP development approach in the 
action areas. The implementing NGOs have primary responsibility for institutionalizing 
the PPP development approach. Replication, on the other hand, is the process of adopting 
the PPP development approach and implementing it in other areas. The government of 
Ghana, various NGOs, and FAO/Accra have been involved, to different degrees, in 
replicating the PP development approach. As with promoting group sustainability, 
however, the project encountered various barriers to institutionalization and replication. 

The fourth and last phase of PPP-Ghana, called Phase III, represents the most 
significant example of the institutionalization of the PPP development approach. While 
there has been no formal replication of the PPP development approach in Ghana, the 
project has served to increase awareness of prarticipation in development and increase the 
level of local participation in various government, NGO, and FAO development projects. 

2.1 Barriers to Replication and Institutionalization 

Various factors impeded the project's ability to institutionalize and replicate the PPP 
development approach. The single most important factor was its inability to develop 
sustainable self-help groups. Also, the institutional arrangements of the project often 
caused confused lines of authority and respxrnsibility and limited the development of a 
sense of ownership by the implementing NGOs or the government of Gharu. In contrast, 
FAO remained deeply involved in project funding and decision making throughout the 
first, second, and transition phases. Additionally, a high rate of staff turnover and 
insufficient training hindered the institutionalization and replication of the PPP 
development approach within implementing NGOs and government ministries. Finally, 
the lack of local Project Implementing Committees as well as an effective means of 
participatory monitoring and on-going evaluation (PMOE) limited institutionalization at 
the local community level. 
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a. Institutional Arrangements 

When project activities began in late 1983, a team of group promoters was stationed 
in each action area, with the national project coordinator and the Task Force (including 
the original implementing NGOs, FAO, and the government of Ghana) stationed in Accra 
(see Figure 1). This institutional arrangement, combined with poor transportation and 
communication, resulted in very limited supervision or support of project staff. It also left 
a great deal of the responsibility for managing the project in the hands of the NPC and 
FAO. This left the implementing NGOs and the government of Ghana with unclear roles 
and subsequently limited involvement in project implementation. This institutional 
arrangement proved inappropriate for implementing a new and innovative pilot project 
and in the long-run limited local institutionalization. 

In an effort to improve this situation, responsibility for implementing the project 
was transferred from the original NGOs based in Accra to NGOs that had staff in the 
action areas (sec Figure 2). These were the Catholic Diocese of Sunyani (CDS) in 
Wenchi and the Presbyterian Church of Ghana (PCG) in Begoro. The transfer of 
responsibility to the new local NGOs was a gradual process, ending in the signing of a 
letter of agreement between FAO and the PCG and the CDS at the beginning of Phase II. 

Therefore, throughout Phase 1, before the PCG and CDS began working with the 
project, the local institutional involvement in the project was very limited. While the 
NGOs increased their involvement during the second phase, FAO retained a central role 
in implementing the project. Because of this, at the end of the Transition Phase, neither 
NGO considered PPP-Ghana to be their own project. Rather, PPP-Ghana continued to be 
considered FAO's project. Furthermore, with the new institutional arrangement, the 



Figure 1. Institutional Arrangements: Phase 1. 
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Figure 2. Institutional Arrangements; Phase II and Transition Phase. 


government of Ghana's role in the project was limited to its position on the Project 
Review Committee (PRC). Since the PRC did not have responsibility for managing the 
project, the new institutional arrangements severely limited the government of Ghana's 
role in the project. Finally, high rates of staff turnover within the implementing NGOs 
and local government ministries further hampered the institutionalization of the PPP 
development approach within these organizations. 

b. Action Area Project Implementing Committees 

The Phase 1 Plan of Operation called for the creation of Project Implementing 
Committees (PlCs) in both action areas. The PICs would be made up of project 
beneficiaries, GPs, and representatives from local NGOs, financial institutions, and 
government tine agencies. Their functions would include monitoring project 
performance, facilitating communication between the various individuals and 
organizations involved in the project, and evaluating PPP group production plans in order 
to make recommendations regarding project credit and input supply. Ultimately, PICs 
were also a key element promoting project institutionalization at the local level. 

The project's Terminal Reports states that interim PICs had been established in both 
AAs by mid-1983. The original PIC in Wenchi AA, however, 'soon ceased operation due 
to lack of interest on the part of committee members." A replacement PIC was never 
created in the action area. The original PIC in Begoro had also ceased to function by the 
end of Phase 1. A new PIC was constituted in the action area at the beginning of Phase II. 
Unfortunately, this PIC 'functioned largely as an institution that rubber-stamped project 
activities without being able to provide constructive contributions.' This second PIC 
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collapsed prior to the end of Phase II and the project continued to function without a PIC 
throughout the Transition Phase. 

The lack of action area PICs severely limited the project's ability to take advantage 
of human and material resources available in the AAs. It also undermined the basic 
premise for having local NGOs implement the project. Without local PICs, the 
implementing NGOs were unable to provide local understanding of the social institutions, 
economies, and resources of the AAs. The lack of PICs also severely limited local 
institutionalization of the PPP development approach in the action areas. 

c. Participatory Monitoring and On-going Evaluation 

Since PPP-Ghana was one of the first two PPP pilot projects, effective systems of 
monitoring and evaluation would be crucial to its success and subsequent replication. 
Unfortunately, neither FAO/Romc, FAO/Accra, the government of Ghana, nor the local 
NGOs ever implemented a system of monitoring and evaluation that could successfully 
identify and solve project problems, let alone one that was participatory. This had the 
effect of allowing problems to remain unresolved for extended periods of time, reducing 
ptarticipant's confidence in the project, lowering staff moral, and hindering project 
institutionalization and replication. 

Throughout the first, second, and transition phases, FAO/Rome hired expatriate and 
local consultants to evaluate the progress of various aspects of PPP-Ghana. While these 
FAO consultants produced an impressive quantity of project documents, their 
recommendations were only partially put into practice, and in some cases not at all. The 
inability of FAO/Rome to develop an effective means of technical backsurpping seriously 
limited the project's success and later replication. 

Unfortunately, the local NGOs were also unable to identify and solve problems in 
their action areas. This is partially due to their late involvement in the project, but also 
due to the absence of an effective mechanism for collecting reliable data on project 
implementation, identifying problems, and putting solutions into practice. A striking 
example is that financial misappropriation of project loans in Wenchi AA began with the 
first set of loans in 1984 and continued through the last loans in 1988. Either FAO and 
the CDS didn't have the monitoring system in place to identify this problem, didn't have a 
means of correcting it, or failed to attempt to correct it. In any case, it was a major 
breakdown in the monitoring and evaluation of the project and seriously reduced the 
project's effectiveness. 

According to project documents, the monitoring and on-going evaluation of the 
project was meant to be participatory. This was to give PPP group members greater voice 
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in the decision making process of the project. To a great extent, however, this did not take 
place. A national workshop was held and a manual was developed, but PMOE was never 
put into practice in any serious manner. 

The lack of action area PICs and ineffective PMOE denied PPP group members the 
ability to influence what was ’their’ project and develop local institutions to sustain the 
PPP development approach in the action areas. In addition, the eventual failure of most 
PPP groups has caused many NGO and government officials to view PPP-Ghana as a 
relative failure, making replication of the PPP development approach very difficult. 

2.2 Local Inslilulionalizalion 

Phase III represents the extent of formal local institutionalization of the PPP 
development approach in the action areas. Beyond Phase III, however, little progress has 
been made to institutionalize PPP at the grassroots level in the local communities. 
Without further steps toward institutionalization within both the communities of the 
action areas and the implementing NGOs, the end of Phase III will likely mark the end of 
institutionalization of the PPP development approach in Ghana. 

a. Institutionalization within Phase III 

The latest phase of PPP-Ghana, Phase III, began in September 1992 in Begoro AA 
and in January 1993 in Wenchi AA. In Phase III, PPP-Ghana is effectively two separate 
projects, managed by the two local NGOs and directly funded by two Dutch donor 
NGOs. The beginning of Phase 111 marked the end of official FAO involvement in PPP- 
Ghana. 

In Begoro AA, the four GPs and PC that had worked throughout the second and 
transition phases have continued into Phase III of project activities. Active Phase II 
groups continue to receive project support, and numerous new groups have been formed 


Table 7, Phase III PPP groups, Begoro AA, Summer 1993. 


Transitioo-Dliase eroups 

AA/Qlisler cmlinilinp intn Phase 111 NIgw Phase HI groups TiMal Phasg III gmiiDS 


Begoro A.\ 

Obooho 

Ahomahomasu 

Ehiamenkyene 

Dwenase 

Abooso 

Apaa 

Bormase 


41 

8 

10 

4 

7 

10 

2 

0 


39 

9 

3 
7 
9 

4 
0 
7 


80 

17 

13 
11 
16 

14 
0 
7 
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by the projeci. Table 7 details the Phase III PPP groups in Begoro AA as of the summer 
ol 1993. 

Dunng Phase III in Begoro AA, project staff is concentrating on developing and 
providing training for new group IGAs. The most important of these are beekeeping and 
snail and mushroom production. Many of the old and new groups have started group 
income-generating activities as well as group .saving. Project staff arc currently planning 
to establish a local project advisory committee (PAC), the equivalent of a PiC. 
Unfortunately, after a year of Phase III project activities, it is jet to be created. 

In Wcnchi AA, only one GP, one farmers' representative, and the PC from the 
second phase worked during the Transition Phase. Of these, only the farmers' 
reprcscntati\e continued into Phase III as a group promoter. Five new GPs and a PC were 
hired by the Catholic Diocese of Sunyani to begin Phase 111 project activities in the AA at 
the beginning of 1993. 

Only one of the Phase II and Transition Phase PPP groups has continued into phase 
III, but project staff have started forming new groups through Icvai Catholic churches. 
Table 8 shows the Phase III PPP groups in Wcnchi AA. Since Phase III group formation 
did not begin until Apnl 1993, none of the new groups had begun group IGAs by the time 
of the study's field research. For Phase III, the projeci has promoted group savings with 
BACCSOD, the local Catholic credit union. Only a few months after the new groups 
were formed, 28 (72 percent) had registered with BACCSOD, and 17 (44 percent) had 
already made deposits. Six months after their initial deposit, groups will be able to take 
out loans up to twice the value of their savings. Project staff hope that the credit union 
approach to sas ings and credit w ill avoid past problems encountered by the project. By 
the summer of 1993, GPs had temporarily suspicndcd the group-formation process in 
order to consolidate existing groups. 


Table S. Phase /// PPP groups. Wenc/ii AA. Summer 1993. 


AA'Ousicr 

Transjlifxi-phasc croups 
continuinc into Pb;isc III 

New I'hasc III CTOum 

l olal i’basc 111 mnips 

Wenclii 

1 

38 

39 

Mcnji 

0 

6 

6 

Badu 

0 

8 

8 

Tronwso 

0 

7 

7 

Subinso 

1 

4 

5 

Nsawkaw 

0 

7 

7 

Tccbimiui 

0 

6 

6 
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h. Institutionalization within the Implementing NGOs 

Both of the NGOs involved in implementing PPP-Ghana report that their other 
development projects have become more parti cipator>' since working with the project. 
This represents an important informal institutionalization of the PPP development 
approach within both the Presbyterian Church of Ghana and the Catholic Diocese of 
Sunyani. 

Neither NGO, however, envisions replicating PPP-Ghana beyond the existing 
action areas or continuing project activities beyond Phase 111 withoyt significant external 
funding. This is caused by a belief within both NGOs that PPP-Ghana has not been fully 
successful at achie\ ing its objectives and a continuing lack of a sense of ownership of the 
project. To a great extent, PPP-Ghana remains a separate and external FAO project. 

2.3 Replication of the PPP Development Approach 

There has been no formal replication of the PPP development approach in Ghana. 
Many government agencies and NGOs, however, ha%'e adopted certain aspects of the PPP 
development approach for their projects. During the study's field research, many 
development officials in Ghana noted that PPP had strengthened the role of people's 
participation in development in Ghana. Therefore, although formal replication of the PPP 
development approach has not taken place, various governmental ministries, non- 
goN'emmcntal organizations, and indi^■iduals have benefited from their involvement with 
PPP-Ghana, and in some cases continue to actively support PPP groups. 

a. Replication by Government Agencies 

The go\ emment of Ghana's lack of formal replication of the PPP development 
approach cun be atinbuicd to its limited role during project implementation, the high 
turnover of agency officials, and the limited success of the project in developing self- 
reliant self-help groups. Although there has been no formal replication outside the action 
areas, local government ministries in Begoro AA continue to work with PPP groups and 
various government officials in both AAs have been exposed to the PPP development 
approach. 

At the national level, PPP has strengthened various ministries' commitment to 
participation in dev elopment. Officials at the Ministry of Local Government (the ministry 
represented on the Project Review Committee) report various government projects that 
supjKvrt the development of small self-help groups focused on a particular income- 
generating activity. Two examples arc the Strengthening Community Management in the 
Development and Operation of Facilities and Services Project and the Woman's Fish 
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Smoking Project. Government projects, however, have not explicitly stated that their 
development mcthodolog)' is based on the PPP development approach , rather that PPP- 
Ghana strengthened what was a pre-existing trend toward greater participation in 
development. 

b. Replication by NGOs 

The FAO official in Accra responsible for PPP-Ghana reports that numerous 
Ghanaian NGOs have inquired about PPP-Ghana with the intention of replicating certain 
aspects of its development approach in their own projects. These include the African 
Center for Rural Development, the Farmindus Services Project of the Nnoboa 
Foundation, the Danida project, and various CENCOSAD projects. Therefore, it is likely 
that PPP-Ghana has played a valuable demonstrative role in promoting people's 
participation in Ghana. None of these projects, however, have staled that their efforts are 
a formal replication of the PPP development approach. 

c. Replication by the FAO Regional Office for Africa. Accra 

As w ith the NGOs and government agencies, there has been no official replication 
of PPP-Ghana from w ithin FAO's Regional Office for Africa (FAO/RAFR). FAO/RAFR 
has continued to provide support to small-farmers' organizations, especially in the Volta 
region of Ghana. In this region, FAO/RAFR has identified a number of small self-help 
groups and has supported them through training in the income-generating activities and 
proposal writing. FAO/RAFR has also designed a training of trainers in participatory 
development project and is currently looking for funding. PPP-Ghana has also increased 
participation in FAO/RAFR fishery and forestry projects elsewhere in Africa and in their 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign (FFHC). 

3. Benefits to PPP-Ghana Participants 

Although the sustainability of PPP groups and the institutionalization and 
replication of the PPP development approach has been limited, various individuals and 
organizations benefited significantly from the project during its first three phases. These 
benefits include direct benefits (including improved individual activities, group income- 
generating activities, and community service activities), training, increased women's 
participation in development, group linkages, and former project staff who continue to 
work in development and public service. While some of these benefits have been 
sustained beyond the collapse of most PPP groups and the limited institutionalization of 
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the PPP dcN clopmcnl approach, many continued only as long as PPP groups and PPP- 
Ghana still functioned. 

3.1 Direct Project Benefits 

PPP group members received direct benefits through impro\ed individual activities, 
group IGAs, and community service projects. Typically, group member interest in these 
different activities decreased as benefits had to be shared with larger groups. Therefore, 
members were most interested in individual activities, next in PPP group IGAs, and 
finally in community serxice projects. 

a. Individual Activities 

Most of the small-scale farmers that joined PPP groups were primarily interested in 
increasing their ow n agricultural production. For this reason, credit was more often used 
on individual activities than on group IGAs. Through credit supplied by the project, many 
members were able to double the quantity of land under cultivation by hiring additional 
labor or tractor seiriees. Further, the credit and inputs supplied by the project allowed 
individuals to increase the quantity of agricultural inputs applied to their land. This 
intensification of agricultural production often increased the yields of their traditional 
crops by three to four times. 

While these arc impressive gains, they were not sustainable in the long run. With 
the end of project credit, acreage under cultivation and yields fell back to their previous 
levels. Those PPP group members that relied exclusively on the project's credit and input 
supply to increase their agricultural production enjoyed short-term benefits but 
experienced no improx ement in long-term income. 

Through training provided by the project, however, higher agricultural production 
was sustainable in the long run. Project staff, often with the support of government and 
NGO agricultural extension officers, provided training to PPP group members on a 
number of improved agricultural techniques. These included improx ed plant populations 
and spacing, methods for using organic and chemical fertilizers, agroforestry techniques, 
soil conservation, and improved storage and marketing techniques. Of these, improved 
storage and marketing and improved plant population and spacing appear to be the 
techniques most extensively put into practice. These techniques allowed farmers to 
sustainably increase agricultural yields up to two times their traditional yields (see PPP 
group history 4). With the failure of most PPP groups, the increase in yields in indix idual 
agricultural production proved to be one of the most important benefits received by 
project participants. 
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PPP group history 4: Yield increases through PPP-Ghana training. 

The first PPP group formed in the village of Droboso was formed in 1986, the 
second in 1987. Droboso No. 1 received loans through the project in 1986 and 1987 and 
had a group farm of 3.5 acres of maize in both years. Droboso No. 2 received a loan in 
1988, but never had a group IGA. Both groups collapsed two years after their last loan. 

With the credit supplied by the project, group members were able to increase the 
average size of their individual farms from one to two acres by hiring additional labor and 
buying chemical fertilizers and pesticides. With training provided by the project, farmers 
increased yields through improved maize plant populations, planting distances, and 
timing of planting, weeding, and harvesting. 

Poor to joining the PPP group and employing traditional farming practices, using 
no chemical inputs and only family labor, farmers' yields of maize averaged three ma.\i- 
bags per acre (one maxi-bag is approximately 120 kilograms). With credit to buy 
chemicals and hire additional labor and using the improved farming techniques, yields 
increa.sed to 12-15 maxi-bags (over 200 percent greater). 

When loans w ere no longer av ailable, farm sizes fell back to the previous one acre 
per farmer. Farmers continued to use the improved farming techniques, however, and 
while their yields dropped to 8-10 maxi-bags, this yield was a 100 percent increase over 
traditional yields. In addition, farmers reported that the other inhabitants of Droboso had 
seen the benefits of the improved farming techniques, and now everyone in the village is 
using them. 


In a limited number of cases, PPP groups reported reducing the size of their 
individual farm because of the amount of work demanded by group IGAs. Most, 
however, stated that they were able to maintain or increase the size of their individual 
farms due to credit provided by the project and assistance from other group members. 
This was especially the case when PPP groups worked as traditional nnoboa groups. 
Members of nnoboa groups cultivate their individual farms, but they W'ork as a group, 
rotating through each member's farm. 


b. Group Income-generating Activities 

Although project staff actively promoted group income-generating activities, the 
group member's focus on credit and individual activities caused two-fifths of Phase II 
PPP groups to never start group IGAs. Another two-fifths sUirted group IGAs primarily to 
be eligible for continued credit. Once project credit ended, however, these group IGAs 
failed. The last one-fifth of the Phase II PPP groups were able to develop group IGAs 
profitable enough to make the group sustainable beyond the end of project credit. 

Some of these groups in Begoro AA continue to have very dynamic group income- 
generating activities (see PPP group history 5). These include group farms where a 
portion of the proceeds from the harv est is saved to reinvest in their next group farm and 
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PPP group history 5: Successful group IGAs. 

The Anidaso group in Ahomahomasu cluster was formed at the beginning of Phase 
II by 10 men and 5 women. Since 1987, the group has experimented wtth planting 
different types of crops on their group farm. These include pepper, maize, ground nut, 
and onion. From these experiments, the group now checks the weather to decide which 
crops it will plant on its group farm. The group currently has a group farm of one acre of 
maize and a half acre of peppers. 

The group received a loan in 1988, and was able to pay it back in full the following 
year. Since then, the group has relied on its own savings to finance its group farm. When 
the produce from the group farm is sold, one third is reinvested in the group farm, one 
third is saved in their group bank account and one third is divided evenly among the 
members. The group has plans to petition the local government for a town well and start a 
reforestation project. When asked, group members were confident they would be able to 
continue to function as a group without further suppvvrt from the project. 


groups that are very active producing beads from ground glass to make bracelets and 
necklaces. Other groups that began with a group farm invested part of their profits to buy 
pigs, sheep, goats, or chickens to start a second group IGA. Many of the remaining PPP 
groups in the AA arc beginning to start beekeeping IGAs. Almost all of these groups 
report being able to invest part of their profits in their next year's group IGA with enough 
left over for consumption and saving. 


c. Community Service Projects 

Besides individual and group activities that directly benefit only group members, 
many PPP groups engaged in a variety of community service projects. Such projects 
included cleaning their community's source of water, clearing paths and roads, 
maintaining or rehabilitating community buildings such as schools and clinics, and 
training non-PPP group members in new agricultural techniques (see inter-group 
association histories 1 and 2). More PPP groups in Begoro AA reported community 
service activities than in Wenchi AA. 


3.2 Training Received by PPP Groups 

According to PPP-Ghana's final report, training activities for PPP group members 
"were a regular and frequent feature of the project, and consisted of group meetings and 
workshops, addressed by project staff and guest speakers." Topics included agroforestry, 
aforestation, soil conservation, improved farming techniques, animal husbandry, 
marketing, storage, group organization, PMOE, adult literacy, nutrition, child care, and 
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hUer-group association histories J and 2: Community service projects. 

The Maize and Cassava groups in Abodobi village were formed in August of 1987. 
Each group received loans in 1988 and have had group farms ever since. Part of the profit 
from the current group farm is saved and part is invested in the following year's group 
farm. From their example, three other PPP groups were formed in and near the village. 

The inhabitants of Abodobi faced a serious problem marketing their produce, since 
the nearest market was a two-hour walk with only a path connected the two villages. The 
five PPP groups making up the Abodobi inter-group association worked together to build 
a road that trucks can use and they established a market at Abodobi. Next, the five groups 
dug a well for Abodobi. Currently, they plan to build a bridge over a stream that crosses 
the road they built. While group members expressed frustration at the slow pace of 
improvement because of the lack of project loans, they declared their intention to 
continue working together with or without project support. 

The Tromeso inter-group association in Wenchi AA, formed in 1984, also 
completed impressis e community service projects. The Tromeso 1 A began by developing 
a system of selling maize to help group members repy their loans. Later, the lA was also 
able to complete the construction of a clinic in Tromeso, even after the first set of walls 
collapsed in torrential rains. Unfortunately, the Tromeso lA failed when its member 
groups collapsed after the termination of project loans. 


community environmental issues. F^roject staff and project records in both action areas 
indicate that training was an on-going prt of project activities. 

In Begoro AA, the final report on Phase 11 states that 827 group leaders and 
members recei\ed training from the project during the phase. Most training was provided 
through one-day programs in Begoro town or in the village where the PPP group were 
located. These programs included training in record keeping (78 beneficiaries), improved 
methods of farming (480 beneficiaries), rabbit rearing and storage of cereals (54 
beneficiaries), and production planning and anti-brush fire campigns (183 beneficiaries). 
In addition, a five-day workshop was held at Abctifi for 32 group leaders. Training 
provided at the workshop included leadership roles, production planning and 
implementation, simple accounting and costing, and record keeping. 

While it is relatively easy to detail the training provided by the project, it is much 
more difficult to assess what the trainees took away and what they put into practice. For 
the PPP groups in both AAs, the most successful training appars to be in improved 
farming techniques and community environmental issues, such as cleaning w ater sources. 
Furthermore, PPP group members in many communities shared their training with other 
members of their community, multiplying the impact of the project's training. 

Ultimately, the training provided by the project proved to be one of the most 
important methods for providing sustainable benefits to project participants. 
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Unfortunaicly, the domination of the credit component limited to project's ability to focus 
its efforts on training. 

3.3 Women's Participation in PPP Groups 

While project documents place a strong emphasis on promoting women's 
participation in PPP groups, women's participation during the first phase of the project 
was limited. In Wcnchi AA, semi-annual reports show women's membership in PPP 
groups was less that 1 1 percent by the end of the first phase. In Begoro AA, by the end of 
Phase I, women's membership in PPP groups was almost 25 percent. 

The terminal evaluation of Phase 1 of PPP-Ghana recognized the project's limited 
success in this area. In Begoro AA, 'Women's participation in the project is 
disproportionately low." The report from Wcnchi AA stated that "we do not think that 
success in this desired direction [woman's participation] is anything to talk much about." 
The report recommended that "(a) a campaign to attract women to the project be 
mounted; (b) a female GP be recruited; (c) more sole women's groups be formed around 
activities 'reserved' for or preferred by women." 

In Wenchi AA, one woman had worked as a GP since the beginning of the project, 
but none of the three new GPs or the farmer representatives hired in the second phase 
were women. In Begoro AA, no women were part of the Phase 1 project staff, but at the 
start of Phase II, two of the six new GPs were women. Unfortunately, one woman GP left 
the project in the middle of Phase II, and her replacement was male. Further, the 
remaining female GP left the project at the end of Phase II, leaving an all-male staff 
throughout the Transition Phase. 

It appears, however, that PPP-Ghana was successful at increasing women's 
membership in PPP groups later in the project. By the end of Phase II, women's 
membership had risen to almost 30 percent in Wenchi AA and to greater than 34 percent 
in Begoro AA. These figures are still low, however, considenng the high percentage of 
women among the rural poor in both AAs who actively participate in agricultural 
production, the mam activity of most PPP groups in Ghana. Relative to the traditional 
levels, however, the project was able to significantly increase women's participation in 
development in the action areas. 

While the project was able to increase women's membership in PPP groups to a 
certain degree, other aspects of women's participation in PPP-Ghana remained limited. A 
sample of 21 mi.xcd Phase II PPP groups from both AAs showed only 10 (less than 50 
percent) with women in leadership positions. While there were 75 leadership positions in 
these 10 groups, only 10 positions (13 percent) were filled by women. Of the positions 
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held by women, none were chairperson, one was secretary and nine were treasurers. The 
relatively high number of women treasurers is largely e.xplaincd by the general belief by 
Ghanaian men that women are more resptmsiblc with money. 

Further, PPP-Ghana was less successful at promoting all-women's groups than all- 
male groups. In Begoro AA. only 2 of the 126 Phase II PPP groups (less than 2 percent) 
were all women, and neither was still functioning in the summer of 1993. On the other 
hand, 4 of the 126 Phase II PPP groups in Begoro were all men. In Wenchi AA, 3 of the 
123 Phase II groups were all women (less than 3 percent), only 2 of which were still 
funcUoning in 1 993, Conversely, 10 of the 126 Phase II PPP groups (8 percent) were all- 
men groups. 

Although the number of women holding leadership positions and the number of all 
women's groups was disproportionately low-, many women participated actively in their 
groups. In meetings during the study's field research, while men dominated discussions, 
both men and women stated that women participate in PPP group discussions, decision 
making and activities. While some distinctions w ere made between male and female jobs 
within group activities, few differences were declared w-ith regard to group goals or plans. 
Most groups agreed with one member's statement that "Once we are in the group, w-c arc 
one, no distinction [between men and women]." 

PPP-Ghana's limited success promoting women's participation is rextted in the 
traditionally male-dominated Ghanaian society. At the group level, this made it difficult 
for project staff to change traditional patterns of interaction between men and women. At 
the project level, this pushed the objective of greater women's participation toward the 
bottom of the project's long list of objectives. Given these barriers, PPP-Ghana partial 
success at increasing women's participation in development activities in the AAs is a 
significant achievement. Many other development projects in Ghana, with the same 
objective of increasing woman's participation, proved unable to match these results. 

3.4 PPP Group Linkages 

An important feature of the PPP det clopment approach was that individual PPP 
groups were to be linked to service agencies, other PPP groups, and local authorities. 
Some success was made in Begoro AA in developing linkages between PPP groups and 
service agencies and with other PPP groups, but scarcity of time and resources limited the 
effectiveness of these linkages. In Wenchi AA, with the exception of the linkage between 
the PPP groups and the Ghana Commercial Bank and formation of the Tromeso lA, few 
linkages of any kind developed. 
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a. PPP Group linkages with service agencies 

One of ihe purposes of PPP groups was that they function as receiving mechanisms 
for services from government line agencies, NGOs and local financial institutions. 
Undoubtedly, the dominating linkage of this type was with the GCB for loan delivery and 
associated savings facilities. Linkages for delivery of other services was hampered by the 
lack of government and NGO agencies providing services in the AAs. This was 
especially the case in the first phase of the project. 

Government line agencies that provided serv ices to the groups in both AAs included 
the Ministry of Agriculture (especially the departments of agricultural extension and 
veterinary services). Ministry^ of Health, Ghana National Fire Service, Ministry of Land 
and Natural Resources (department of rural forestry) and the Ghana Education Service. 
NGOs that have provided scrv'ices to PPP groups arc limited, but they include the 
Subinso Agric Project, operated by the Catholic Diocese of Sunyani in Wenchi and GTZ 
projects in Begoro. 

Many of the active groups in Begoro AA reported regular visits from subdistrict 
agricultural extension officers. Equally important, most of these groups expressed the 
confidence to contact these officers if they were faced with an agricultural problem. 
Contacts between PPP groups and the department of rural forestry regarding allocation of 
forest land burned by bushfires for short-term agricultural production remain active. 
While PPP group members may continue to have contacts with other government and 
NGO agencies, these are most often comm unity- wide contacts, not contacts initiated by 
PPP groups. 

b. Linkages with other PPP groups 

Project documents envisioned the development of formal and informal linkages 
between PPP groups. Of greatest importance would be the formation of inter-group 
associations (lAs) in order to undertake economic or social activities too large for 
individual groups. Eventually, "as the groups become more self-propelling, the role of the 
GPs will gradually be replaced by the groups and their associations (lAs)." 

During Phase II of the project, 14 lAs were formed in the Begoro AA, and only one 
in Wenchi AA. Therefore, most Phase II PPP groups did not belong to an lA. By the time 
of field research, eight of the Begoro lAs were still functioning, while the Wenchi lA in 
Tromeso cluster had collapsed. 

In Begoro AA, lAs began by linking groups with common group IGAs. This proved 
ineffective due to long distances between these groups and relatively small levels of 
production. Later, lAs were formed based on village clusters, ensuring that lA member 
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Inter-group association history 3: lA activities. 

The Akrumso lA was formed during Phase II from six groups in the Ehiamenkyene 
cluster. Deciding that they needed a school for their children, the groups came together to 
construct a five-classroom school of earth, thatch, and bamboo. With the school built, 
they conducted a census of school-age children in the area and made a formal petition to 
the Ghana Education Service for teachers. Three teachers were employed by the service 
to work in the new school. 

The Akrumso lA also negotiated with the department of rural forestry to release 
burned forest land to group members. An initial two and a half hectares were released in 
1990 with the understanding that the group members must reforest the land. The lA 
developed a tree nursery and planted 3,000 seedlings. Since this first allocation of land, 
group members have continued to acquire land under similar conditions. Since most of 
these group members are recent settlers with no land rights, this arrangement saves them 
the 50 percent of their production they would have to give to a land owner in a 
shareholding arrangement. 

The Akrumso lA continues to function even though some of the member groups 
have collapsed. The lA meets regularly and has initiated construction of a well in their 
community. 


PPP groups were closer together. Typically, the leadership from member PPP groups, or 
elected lA representatives, came together to form the executive of the lA. The lA's 
executive would meet once every two weeks or once every month to discuss 
improvements in pnxluction, purchase of inputs, or plan community service projects. A 
general meeting of all members of the lA is then called to di.scuss these proposals and 
implement them. 

Dunng the second pha.se, these lAs initialed various community projects, including 
constructing clinics and storage shops for inputs, aforcstation projects, promoting 
environmental protection, constructing and renovating schools, and building a road, a 
market, and a well (see inter-group association histories 1, 2 and 3). In addition, lAs have 
undertaken activities such as cassava and gari (processed cassava) production. lAs are 
al.so used by the project staff to facilitate training of PPP group leaders and members. As 
with PPP groups in general, lAs functioned best when they had a specific activity that 
met the felt needs of the PPP group members. Members of many of the lAs in Begoro 
AA indicated that their lAs were self-reliant and would be sustainable in the long run. 

c. linkages with local authorities 

Another function of PPP groups was to be a voice for the rural poor in dealing with 
local authorities. While a potentially important part of increasing the rural poor's 
participation in their own development, this aspect of the project received limited 
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attention of project staff. While most groups reported no contact with local authorities, 
some had received land from local traditional authontics and others had informed their 
local authorities of their current activities. On a number of occasions, through these 
contacts, new PPP groups had been formed. In addition, in both action areas, PPP group 
members and leaders have become district assemblymen. It is difficult, however, to 
assess the e.xtcnt to which this is due to their involvement in PPP groups or to other 
factors. 

3J Status of Former PPP Staff 

In Wenchi AA, during the first, second and transition pha.scs, PPP-Ghana employed 
one PC, se\en GPs and two farmer representatives. One farmer representative, Mr. S.S. 
Mumuni, is currently a GP in the third phase of PPP-Ghana in Wcnchi AA. The other 
farmer representative, Mr. A.K. Okyere, owns and operates a taxi in Wcnchi town. 

Of the seven original GPs, Mr. R. Williams and Mr. K. Yeboah now live and work 
in Europe, and Mr. W. Ofori-Anuff lives in Nigeria. Mr. J.K. Diawoo operates his own 
business and Mr. E.O. Kwaitoo is retired. Mr, A. A. Awiah works for the Ministry of 
Social Welfare in the Upper East region of Ghana. Ms. T. Nyarko-Fofie is currently a 
Member of Parliament, representing a district in the Brong Ahafo region. Finally, Mr. K. 
Dacosia-Dapaah, the former action area PC, is now a field assistant for the International 
Fund for Agriculture and Development's Small Holder Input Marketing Project, 
managing the project in the Afinso district of Asante region. 

In Begoro AA, nine different GPs, two PCs, and one farmer representative, worked 
on the project during Phases I and II and the Transition Phase. Four GPs, Mr. S.G. 
Agyakwa, Mr. K. Anno-Oware, Mr. N. Kwaku-Dua and Mr. L. Adjei-Damparc and the 
Phase II PC, Mr. E. Kissiedu-Ayi continue to work on the third phase of the project. Of 
the five other GPs, Ms. J. Anno-Owarc lives in England, Ms. A.Y. Sunu is a teacher of 
agriculture at a secondary school in Asante region, Mr. K Osci-Dankwa is a planning 
officer for the department of country and town planning, Mr. A. Puplampu- Botchway 
manages his own farm in the Eastern region, and Mr. V. Kwarteng is now retired. 

The one farmers' representative, Mr. A. Brako, sells cement in the Begoro area. 
Finally, Mr, J.A, Annorbah-Sarpei, originally the national project coordinator and later 
the action area PC for Begoro, returned to direct the organization he founded, the Centre 
for Community Studies, Action and Development (CENCOSAD). CENCOSAD's 
organizational profile states that it is a "national, indigenous, non-profit, non- 
governmental organization ... to promote models of sustainable, community determined, 
self-reliant development." 
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In Summarj', of the 22 individuals employed by the project during the first, second, 
and transition phases: 8 (37 percent) continue to work in development, 4 (18 percent) 
work in the public sector. 4(18 percent) have their own businesses, 4 (18 percent) have 
left Ghana, and 2 (9 percent) are retired. Therefore, over half of the staff members of 
PPP-Ghana have continued to work in development or the public sector. The continued 
work of former staff in development and public service represents another important 
contribution of PPP-Ghana. 
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IV. study Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. Benefits and Costs of PPP-Ghana 

Although PPP-Ghana was at best only partially successful at developing sustainable 
self-help groups and institutionalizing and replicating the PPP development approach, the 
project was nonetheless able to produce significant benefits. The nature of these benefits, 
however, depends upon whether they are defined by development professionals or by 
project participants. 

When development professionals list the benefits provided by the project, they 
typically include many benefits not expressed by project participants. Such benefits 
include participants' introduction to formal systems of credit and savings, linkages to 
government and NGO line agencies, non-traditional income-generating activities, and 
increased organizational skills. Development officials also list benefits not included 
among the onginal project objectives. These include training of project staff, former 
staffs continued work in development and the public sector, the benefit to government 
agencies and NGOs from using PPP groups in their development projects, improvements 
in other PPP projects because of lessons learned from PPP-Ghana, and the use of project 
loans for non-PPP related activities. 

When PPP group members list the benefits they received from participating in the 
project, they typically begin with "sika sem," the Tri equivalent for "money matters." The 
benefits made possible by project credit, however, proved unsustainable and ended with 
the last loans pres ided by the project. The second benefit stated by project participants 
was an increased spirit of cooperation and unity among group members. In contrast to 
project credit, this benefit often continued beyond the collapse of PPP groups. These two 
bcncfit.s were mentioned by almost all PPP group members met during field research. 

Another important benefit listed by PPP group members was increased agricultural 
production made possible by project training in improved agricultural technologies. The 
success of these technologies often motivated other community members to adopt them 
as well. In this way, PPP-Ghana facilitated the adoption of appropriate agricultural 
technologies on a community wide basis. While it was impossible to identify all the 
communities that benefited from project training in this way, it appears to have been a 
significant percentage of the communities that had PPP groups. Finally, many PPP 
groups still active in the summer of 1993 identified substantial benefits from their 
ongoing group income-generating activities. 

As with project benefits, the costs of PPP-Ghana are different whether defined by 
development professionals or by project participants. Development officials measured 
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project costs in terms of project funding. The Dulch government provided nearly 
$555,000 for Phases I and II (remaining Phase II funds were used to fund the Transition 
Phase). FAO funding for backstopping missions was estimated at $50,000 and the 
percentage of Associate Professional Officer's salaries dedicated to PPP-Ghana at an 
additional $120,000. Financial support provided by the government of Ghana and local 
NOOs was considered negligible. Therefore, the best estimate of total project costs for 
the first, second and transition phases amounts to $720,000. 

PPP group members, on the other hand, often defined the cost of their participation 
in the project in terms of problems related to the credit component. Lack of credit and 
problems with credit provision and repayment were the most typical responses. Finally, 
the collapse of PPP groups after the end of project credit indicates that participating in a 
PPP group (e.g. attending group meetings and participating in group activities) was a cost 
that members were willing to pay only as long as they continued to receive benefits from 
their participation. 

The divergence between development professionals and project participants when 
calculating costs and benefits indicates that the two groups had different motives for 
participating in the project. If FAO officials and project staff had allowed project 
participants to identify their felt needs and develop plans to address them, there would 
have been greater agreement over project objectives and methodologies. The lack of such 
agreement indicates that PPP-Ghana did not fully implement its participatory 
methodology for rural development. 

2. Sustainability and Future of PPP Groups 

In both AAs, the collapse of most PPP groups stems from problems associated with 
the project's credit component, the PPP group's early focus on credit and inputs and the 
manner in which credit was made available (late disbursal, no screening of production 
plans, low loan amounts, short repayment periods, and no new loans provided until 70 
percent had been recovered) often led to group collapse. Misappropriation of loan money 
and the enormous amount of time project staff spent administering credit delivery and 
rccovciy also contributed to group collapse. A consen ative esttmate is that credit-related 
problems caused at least three quarters of PPP group failures. 

The problems with the credit component stemmed from an initial lack of effort to 
identify existing methods of savings mobilization and credit supply and adapt them to 
PPP-Ghana. Dr. Ellen Bortei-D<iku of the University of Ghana remarked that several 
successful church based credit programs exist in Ghana that could have been used as 
mixlels for the project's credit and savings component. It appears, however, that by the 
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time the People's Participation I’rogramme was introduced to Ghana, most of the design 
of its credit component had been finalized. Efforts were limited to searching for 
institutions in Ghana to administer the credit component instead of learning from already 
existing and successful programs. 

In addition to the problems of the credit component, other factors contributed to 
group failure. Early mistakes in group formation and development and the promotion of 
inappropriate group IGAs contributed to the general unsustainability of PPP groups. 
Subsequent efforts by FAO officials and project staff corrected many of these mistakes 
and increased the sustainability of groups formed later in the project. These efforts, 
however, proved largely unsuccessful at increasing the sustainability of PPP groups 
formed early in the project. 

In general, PPP groups in Begoro AA proved more sustainable than groups in 
Wenchi AA. A variety of factors contnbuted to this difference. The Presbyterian Church 
of Ghana started Phase II by selecting its own staff and forming almost all new groups. 
The Catholic Diocese of Sunyani, on the other hand, maintained the Phase I project staff 
and many Phase I groups continued into Phase II. Therefore, the Begoro action area got a 
fresh start at the beginning of Phase II while Wenchi AA carried many of the Phase I 
problems into the second phase. 

Additionally, the continuity and quality of project staff in Begoro AA appears to 
have been greater than in Wenchi AA. The original national project coordinator became 
the action area PC in Begoro and five of the eight Phase II GPs continued into the 
Transition Phase. In Wenchi AA, a new PC was appointed mid way through Phase I and 
only three of the nine Phase II GPs continued into the Transition Phase. Also, the Phase II 
PC in Begoro AA has been considered very effective while the PC in Wenchi proved 
unable to provide the necessary leadership and manage project staff. While the PICs in 
both action areas were nct er very' active, the Begoro PIC functioned for longer and had 
greater responsibility than the Wenchi PIC. 

A final difference between the two AAs is how loan money was managed. In 
Begoro AA, allegations of misappropnation were never made against GPs, and only 
against one farmer representative. In Wenchi AA, however, it appears that some GPs 
were actively involved in loan misappropriation. This undermined project credibility and 
contributed to the greater rate of group collapse in Wenchi AA. Also, while in Begoro 
AA there was only one Phase II loan, in Wenchi AA there were two. The higher number 
of loans in Wenchi AA added to PPP group's dependence on credit and subsequently to a 
greater rate of group collapse when project credit ended. 
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The different rales of success in the two action areas help illustrate additional 
factors that improved group sustainability. These include decentralizing decision making 
to the action areas, increasing project staff accountability, de-emphasizing credit, 
allow ing NGOs to select their own project staff, decreasing staff turnover, and providing 
loans two years after groups are formed. 

In Phase III, new PPP groups have been formed in both action areas and project 
staff in Begoro A A continues to work with a number of Transition Phase groups. Both 
Phase III projects have begun to employ a credit union approach to credit and savings and 
have placed greater emphasis on income-generating activities. Their success will be 
determined by the extent to which they can develop the self-reliance of PPP groups as 
well as the necessary local institutions to support these groups after Phase III ends. 

3. Institutionalization and Replication 

While it was possible to determine the sustainability of the PPP groups, most of the 
project's costs and benefits could not be quantified during field research. Therefore, it is 
impossible to conduct a formal cost-benefit analysis of the project. From a cost 
effectiveness perspective, however, many development professionals familiar with the 
project feel that the PPP development approach is a relatively expensive methodology. 
This impression has formed from the general unsustainability of PPP groups and the 
relatively high project costs due to GP salaries and project truck and motorcycle 
expenses. 

The lack of data also makes imptossible a quantified comparison of the PPP 
development approach with other development approaches in Ghana. What is clear is that 
many other development projects in Ghana faced similar problems as PPP-Ghana. For 
example, the Global 2(XX) project also had very low rates of group sustainability and the 
Ghana Commercial Bank's own credit facility to small farmers had a higher rate of loan 
default than PPP-Ghana. Although PPP-Ghana may have been as successful as other 
participatory projects implemented in Ghana, the general perception that it was not cost 
effective was the single largest factor limiting its institutionalization and replication. 

Various aspects of project implementation also limited its institutionalization and 
replication. Some of the early problems encountered during project implementation stem 
from the difficult economic and political conditions of Ghana in the early 1980s. FAO 
could have decided, however, that Ghana in the early 1980s was an inappropriate 
selection for one of its first PPP pilot projects. Unfortunately, once discussions began 
with the government of Ghana and project documents were signed, it appears that FAO 
was very relucunt to consider delaying or abandoning implementation. 
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Additionally, confused institutional arrangements and the continued heavy 
involvement of FAO made It difficult for the implementing NGOs to take responsibility 
for project implementation. The resulting lack of ownership limited the ability of the 
NGOs to delegate responsibility to project staff and the local Project Implementing 
Committees. Subsequently, control of the project often remained ouLside of the action 
areas (in Sunyani, Accra, and Rome) and the PICs never played an important role in 
project implementation. Therefore, the project's institutional arrangements hindered its 
institutionalization within the local communities. 

Finally, project staff and FAO officials did not begin planning for project 
replication early enough and did not allocate enough time and resources for project 
replication. Also, the government of Ghana's limited role in project implementation and 
administration severely decreased its ability and motivation to replicate the PPP 
development approach. While there has been a limited degree of local and NGO 
institutionalization and some informal replication of various aspects of the PPP 
development approach, the PPP pilot project in Ghana largely failed to achieve its 
objectives with respect to replication and institutionalization. 

The specific problems of PPP-Ghana make it difficult to draw broad conclusions 
about the ability of NGOs to act as the implementing agencies for PPP projects. First, the 
rcG and the CDS were brought into the project long after w'ork in. the action areas had 
begun. Second, throughout the first phase, these NGOs had no control over selecting 
project staff, and only in Begoro AA were they able to hire their own staff at the 
beginning of the second phase. Third, the local NGOs had limited control over the 
decision making or funding process. Fourth, the two NGOs were not truly local NGOs 
based and headquartered in the two action areas. This limited their knowledge and 
experience at the community level in the AAs. All of these factors combined to make 
PPP-Ghana an unfair test of whether NGOs could successfully implement and 
institutionalize a PPP type project. 

4. PPP Development Approach 

While participation is central to ensuring the long-run sustainability of projects such 
as PPP-Ghana, it is not enough to sustain beneficiary involvement early in the project. 
This is because PPP group members view participation in group meetings and activities 
as a cost that must be compensated for by benefits. If participation is viewed as the 
project's ultimate goal, it may lose sight of the need to provide locally recognizable 
benefits. Participation, therefore, must be viewed as a method of improving the project's 
ability to identify and produce locally recognizable benefits. 
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As outlined above, development professionals and project participants often had 
ver>' different views of the project's costs and benefits. This divergence added to the 
project’s relative inability to provide ltx:ally recognized benefits beyond project credit and 
inputs. Therefore, the PPP development approach needs to be refocused away from w hat 
development professionals think is important to what the project benericiaries themselves 
think is important. Ultimately, it is each project participant's calculation of her costs and 
benefiLs that determines whether the project will have a sustainable impact. 

The process of group formation also needs to be reconsidered. By entering a 
community and introducing a new form of organization, PPP did not take advantage of 
local formal and informal forms of organization. For example, nnoboa groups could hat e 
been the basis for developing more structured and formal self-help organizations. Such a 
process would also allow informal leaders within the nnoboa groups to step into formal 
leadership positions in PPP groups. Although many development profe.ssional may 
consider traditional organizations to be relatively non-participatory and hierarchical, their 
usefulness in participatory rural development projects should not be underestimated. 
Including traditional organizations in project implementation would increase kxal 
participation while minimizing the complications from introducing new' forms of 
organization. 

In the PPP development approach, group promoters play a pivotal role. GPs are 
responsible for implementing all aspects of the project concerning the PPP groups, from 
formation to self-reliance. For this reason, the success or failure of PPP groups often 
depends more on the quality of the GPs than on the quality of the people participating in 
the project. For this reason, increased GP training has often been recommended to 
imptot e the performance of PPP projects. 

Underlying the heavy involvement of GPs in group formation and development is 
the assumption that community members arc unable to organize themselves, create 
systems of accountability, solve problems, choose leaders, or generate income. Almost all 
traditional communities, however, have methods of managing these issues. If community 
members are given greater control over forming, organizing, managing, and investing in 
their groups, the success of the project would be less dependent upon the quality of the 
GPs and more dependent upon the particijxints themselves. 

Although FAO established the Letter of Agreement to manage its relations with 
other organizations, it was unable to develop an effective system of accountability and 
PMOE between itself and the implementing NGOs. Further, without functioning PICs, 
there was little or no accountability between the implementing NGOs and project 
participants. An example of this lack of accountability was the continued misuse of 
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project credit in Wcnchi AA. Such misuse should have had serious ramifications for the 
implementing NGOs and project staff involved. Instead, neither has been held 
accountable by FAO and project beneficiaries have had no recourse for these abuses. This 
lack of accountability allowed serious problems to persist for years and severely 
undermined project credibility in the action areas. 

Finally, the short life-span of PPP pilot projects created problems as well. Only 
three years to meet ambitious goals inevitably forced project staff to concentrate on the 
less important numerical objectives of group formation and loans supplied. To be more 
serious at developing self-reliant and sustainable self-help groups, PPP must plan to 
invest more time in each pilot project. 

While the PPP development approach needs modifications, it should not be 
abandoned by FAO. Participation is central to sustainably improving small-scale 
agricultural production, and should be incorporated more widely into FAO's work world- 
wide. However, participation should not be the sole goal of a particular programme. 
Instead, FAO should increase the participation of beneficiaries in its existing projects and 
develop new projects that promote participation as a means for small-scale farmers to 
lake greater control of their community's development. Encouraging greater participation 
in all its projects would require FAO to shift away from targeting large-scale producers 
toward small-scale agricultural production. 

5. Recommendations 

FAO has expended considerable effort in draw ing together the experiences from its 
various PPP projects to develop new policies and methodologies. This effort has resulted 
in new techniques and numerous workshops and manuals on issues ranging from group 
enterprise management and PMOE to its letter of agreement arrangements and improved 
management of its savings and credit components. In this way, PPP-Ghana served has as 
FAO's "PPP development approach learning laboratory in Africa." A more concerted 
effort, however, needs to be made to apply the expenences and lessons learned from 
PPP-Ghana and other PPP pilot projects. 

To increase PPP group sustainability, changes need to be made beginning with the 
process of group formation. Groups need to be formed based on a common interest in a 
group income-generating activity, not to receive credit and inputs. To ensure this, groups 
should have a functioning group income-generating activity for two years prior to 
consideration for group credit. In addition, groups need to be formed and leadership 
selected based on local formal and informal methods of organization, not on a process 
that has been developed in Rome by FAO officials and consultants. More formal systems 
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of record keeping, bylaws and systems of accountability should be added only as they are 
needed. Increasing local control of group formation and later development will increase 
local responsibility for sustaining their groups and allow GPs to concentrate on activities 
that project participants are currently unable to fulfill. 

Reducing the project's dependence on credit will only be possible if group income- 
generating activities employ locally available resources. If a group IGA requires outside 
inputs, it will be impossible to delay provision of project credit. Therefore, the measure of 
an IGA's appropriateness must be the degree to which it employs locally available 
resources. Additionally, group IGAs need to start on a small scale in order to lessen the 
need for project credit and increase the IGA's chance of success. Finally, PPP group 
members themselves need to determine which activities are locally appropriate for 
individuals and which are appropriate for group action. 

Dunng the two years prior to receiving credit, groups should not only prove their 
ability to manage a group IGA, they should afso demonstrate their ability to save. When 
credit is finally made available to groups, the quantity should be based on the group's 
accumulated savings. Further, to the extent possible, training should be substituted for 
credit as the primary means of increasing local production. Finally, credit provision and 
recovery needs to be flexible and based on each group’s IGA. FAO should always 
investigate successful local rural credit schemes to determine how to adapt them to their 
projects. 

In order to promote greater local institutionalization, projects need to begin 
transferring responsibilities to local institutions from the beginning of the project. Only 
when local institutions are not at ailable to take on these responsibilities should FAO plan 
to form new institutions. If this is necessary, they should be based on local forms of 
organization to the greatest extent possible. Project Implementing Committees play an 
important role in this respect and need to be functioning early in a project and given ever 
increasing responsibilities and project control as the project progresses. Finally, dunng 
project implementation, all project staff must live in the local communities to promote 
greater local institutionalization. 

Specifically for Phase III of PPP-Ghana, both projects need to immediately start 
planning for transfemng the project to local institutions. In Begoro AA, the local church 
of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana could be the basis for local institutionalization. In 
Wenchi AA, the Subinso Agric. Project could be the core of local institutionalization. In 
both action areas. Phase III should be the last phase for outside intervention in the project. 
In addition, current project staff should be given the opportunity to continue working on 
the project through local institutions or other work within the implementing NGOs. 
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Planning another phase and continuing the project beyond 15 years will only delay the 
point at which sustainable groups become self-reliant and unsustainable groups fail. 

With respect to project design, administration, and implementation, various changes 
are necessary as well. Instead of designing a program in Rome and applying it in ten 
countries on two continents, projects need to be developed with project benericiaries and 
implementing agencies from the beginning. This participation should continue throughout 
the life of the project in the form of effecting PMOE. Only through effective monitoring 
and on-going evaluation can the project solve the problems that inevitably arise during 
project implementation. Increasing participation, however, should not be viewed as the 
ultimate objective of the project. Participation is a method to be used to achieve goals set 
by the project participants themselves. 

When local government agencies or NGOs arc involved in project implementation, 
they need to be involved in project design and have clear responsibilities and areas of 
control. Also, these organizations should be selected based on their local knowledge and 
resources. It should also be clear that such agencies are intermediaries in a process of 
institutionalizing PPP at the local level, and therefore should decentralize project control 
and decision making to the local level as early as possible. In addition, FAO needs to 
hold them strictly accountable for their handling of project administration. Failing to do 
so conveys the message that the project is not a high priority for FAO and that concrete 
results at the community level are not e.xpiected. 

Finally, as with project institutionalization, project replication needs to be planned 
for from the beginning of project activities. Institutions and areas for replication need to 
be identified and replicated projects established before the end of the pilot project. In this 
way, replicated projects will be able to use the continuing pilot project as a resource for 
their own implementation. 
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Appendix I: Country Background 


Ghanaian Fact Sheet 

Ghana is IcKaied on the Gulf of Guinea in West Africa, bordering Togo, Ivory 
Coast, and Burkina Faso. Ecologically, coastal savanna in the south quickly gives way to 
moist forest and then rain forest, with interior sav anna dominating the northern half of the 
country. 

The population of Ghana as of 1988 was estimated to be 14 million, growing at 3.5 
percent per year. Over two thirds of the population live in rural areas, less than 40 percent 
of which have access to safe drinking water. Life expectancy in Ghana is 50 years for 
men and 54 years for women, and infant mortality under five years of age is almost 15 
percent. The Akan, Ashanti, Ewe, Ga, and Mossi-Dagomba are the largest ethnic groups 
in Ghana, and 42 percent of the population is Christian, 38 percent animist, and 12 
percent Mu.slim. 

In 1982, agriculture (including livestock, forestry, and fishing) accounted for 65 
percent of employment and over 57 percent of Ghana's gross domestic product (GDP). 
By 1987, agriculture's percentage of GDP had dropped to just over 50 percent. While 
industry remains a small part of the economy compared to agriculture, it has grown from 
less than 7 percent of GDP in 1982 to almost 16 percent tn 1987. Cocoa, gold, and timber 
dominate Ghanaian exports, accounting for 88 percent of total exports in 1987. 

Post-Independence Economic and Political History 

Ghana was the first sub-Saharan African colony to gain independence, which 
occurred in 1957. Unfortunately, Ghana's political history has been especially unstable, 
with nine different civilian or military governments between 1957 and 1982. Over the 
same period, the Ghanaian economy deteriorated significantly. In the early 1960s, Ghana 
had close to the highest per capita income in Africa. By 1982, however, it ranked twenty- 
first out of forty-four African countries. 

The 1970s and the early 1980s were a peritxl of accelerated decline in Ghana, both 
politically and economically. Over this period, Ghana experienced three successful 
military coups, numerous coup attempts, and less than five years of civilian rule. 

Looking at Ghana's macroeconomic indicators, there was little reason to question the 
proposition that Ghana had become a hopeless case. Per capita income, which had 
been approximately 640 cedis in 1971, had declined by the end of 1981 to 
approximately 460 cedis in constant ( 1975) terms. Every organization in the country, 
ranging from the government to the pnvate sector to voluntary organizations in the 
rural areas such as the churches, had essentially ground to a halt because of the lack 
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of resources. It was estimated that two million Ghanaians had simply left the country 
because of a lack of economic opportunity. Ghana had completed the transition from 
a prospering middle-income developing country with great hopes at independence to 
a nation suffering from Fourth World poverty.** 

The Ghanaian economy reached its lowest point in 1983, when real GDP per capita was 
estimated by the Economist Intelligence Unit to have been 24 per cent lower than in 
1978. Inflation in 1983 was estimated to be 121.9 percent per year. 

Two external events added to the economic and political crisis of the early 1980s. In 
January 1983, Nigeria expelled close to a million Ghanaians, whose return to Ghana 
increased the population by 10 percent in a matter of weeks. Further, in 1982 and 1983, 
Ghana experienced a severe drought as well as bush fires that destroyed up to 50 percent 
of Ghana's vegetation cover and 35 percent of its crops. Domestic economic and political 
mismanagement, combined with external shocks, made the early 1980s one of the most 
desperate periods in Ghana's history as an independent nation. 

The beginning of Ghana's economic and (ironically) political recovery can be traced 
back to Flight Lieutenant J.J. Rawlings's second coup on December 31, 1981. While the 
first years of his Provisional National Defen.se Council (PNDC) government faced set eral 
attempted coups, the PNDC has sunived to hold district assembly elections in 1988 and 
1989, as well as a national election in 1992 that returned Rawlings to power as a civilian 
president. On the economic front, although the Ghanaian economy continued to decline 
during the first two years of PNDC rule, by 1984 the economy had begun to recover. 

This impros ement was largely caused by the introduction of a four-year economic 
recovery programme (ERP) in 1983, Based on IMF and World Bank recommendations, 
the ERP's main objectives included: reducing inflation through conservative fiscal, 
monetary, and trade policies; increasing the supply of foreign exchange and allocating it 
to priority sectors; restructunng Ghana's economic institutions; restoring production 
incentives; reconstructing infrastructure to promote production and transpiortation of 
goods; and increasing the supply of essential consumer goods. 

A year after its initiation, the ERP began to show results, with GDP growing at an 
average rate of 4.7 percent between 1984 and 1988. Successive economic recovery and 
structural adjustment programs have been implemented since the first ERP, and the 
economy has exhibited continued healthy grow th into the early 1990s. 


4 Jeffrey Hcrbsi. The Politics of Reform in Ghana. J9S2-J99J, Berkeley, 1993, p. 27 
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Appendix II: Key Elements of the PPP Development Approach^ 


• Focus on the rural poor: members of PPP groups are intended to be the "poorest of the 
poor," including subsistence farmers, immigrants, and female household heads. 

• Promotion of women in development: PPP projects actively promote women's 
membership in PPP groups and paiucipation in PPP group activities. 

• Self-formation of small, homogeneous self-help groups: groups of 8 to IS members 
are to be formed by the villagers themselves. These groups arc to be run democratically, 
with regular elections of group leaders. Organizing villagers into groups is intended to 
facilitate their access to credit, c.xtcnsion, and other services. 

• Government or NGOs as implementing agencies: government agencies or NGOs 
have responsibility for implementing PPP projects. 

• Field and national level coordinating committees: committees consisting of 
beneficiaries, project staff and administrators, and representatives of government, NGOs, 
and FAO arc intended to maximize the efficient use of resources and promote better 
understanding of the PPP dc\ clopmcnt approach. 

• National project coordinators trained by FAO: project coordinators arc to be country' 
nationals selected by the implementing agency and trained by FAO. 

• Group promoters to assist in group development: group promoters are selected and 
trained to assist in group formation and development and in linking PPP groups to 
government and NGO services. 

• Group income-generating activities: PPP group income-generating activities are 
intended to build up and diversify the economic base of group members. 

• Group credit for income-generating activities: FAO covers the banks risk of loan 
default with a guarantecd-cum-nsk fund. Loans to PPP groups arc intended to be used to 
facilitate the development of group income-generating activities. 


^ FAO, Participation in Practice, pp 5 - 7 . 
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• Group savings mobilization: group savings are promoted to serve as additional credit, 
cover loan defaults, and build up the members capital base. 

• Organizational and production training of group members: high priority is given to 
improving the organizational and production skills of PPP group members. Training is 
provided by project staff as well as government and NGO officials and covers project 
planning, recordkeeping, food-storage, animal rearing, and soil conservation. 

• Participatory monitoring and on-going evaluation: group members are to participate 
fully in action research connected to the project, and in monitoring and evaluation of 
project activities. 

• Group self-reliance: PPP groups arc urged to increase their self-reliance in preparation 
of withdrawal of GPs and FAO assistance. Self-reliance is promoted through training, 
savings mobilization, and consolidation of PPP groups in self-governing inter-group 
associations intended to serve their wider interests. 

• PPP development approach replication: with the completion of PPP pilot projects, 
the PPP development approach is intended to be replicated on a larger scale. 
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Appendix III: Institutional Arrangements 


History of Institutional Arrangements 

Six institutions participated in the implementation of PPP-Ghana. These were FAO, 
the government of Ghana, the Christian Council of Ghana, the National Catholic 
Secretariat, the Presbyterian Church of Ghana and the Catholic Diocese of Sunyani. At 
different times during the life of the projeet, these institutions played different roles with 
different responsibilities. Early in the project, these roles and responsibilities were not 
clearly defined and responsibility was not delegated as close to the grass roots as 
possible. This created an environment were, in the end, it was FAO that continued to 
make many project decisions. PPP-Ghana was consistently considered an "FAO project." 
never the project of the go\ emment of Ghana or the local NGOs. 

Initial deselopment of the PPP development approach and project design for PPP- 
Ghana was conducted by FAO staff and consultants based on the recommendations of 
WCARRD. Once these had been finalised, discussions began with the government of 
Ghana to determine if it would be interested in such a project, ending with the signing of 
the Phase 1 Plan of Operations in January 1982. This Plan of Operations called for local 
NGOs to be the institutions responsible for the local implementation of the project. 

During a FAO consultant's mission to Ghana in April and May of 1982, the 
National Catholic Secretariat (NCS) and the Christian Council of Ghana (CCG) were 
identified as the two NGOs to implement the project. While NGOs were included in the 
institutional arrangements of the project in order to provide local knowledge and 
resources, both the NCS and the CCG were located in Accra. Further, they did not have 
direct Icxral experience, but instead coordinated the work of local NGOs. Finally, they 
were brought in after many important decisions regarding project design had already been 
made, limiting their ability to shape PPP-Ghana to make it more appropriate to 
conditions in Ghana in general and in the AAs in particular. 

The Phase I Revised Plan of Operations states, "The coordination of the project 
shall be under the superv ision of a joint Task Force of the Government, the implementing 
NGOs and FAO.” This Task Force was created in May 1982. The government of Ghana 
w as represented on the Task Force by a "PPP Liaison-Officer" from the Ministry of Rural 
Development and Cooperatives. This ministry was renamed a number of times during the 
life of the project and is currently titled the Ministry of Local Government (MLG). FAO 
was represented by the National and Regional Institutions Officer from FAO's Regional 
Office for Africa (FAO/RAFR) in Accra. The NCS and the CCG had their own 
representatives on the Task Force. Although the Task Force and its successor the Project 
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Review Committee (PRC) were intended as coordinating institutions, they played only a 
limited role in the implementation of PPP-Ghana. 

During the first 18 months of Phase I. the Task Force selected the two action areas 
where the project would be implemented, revised certain aspects of the original Plan of 
Operations, selected a national project coordinator (NPC). selected and trained project 
staff, and developed a system for financing the project during Ghana's difficult economic 
situation of the early 1980s. While the Task Force was intended to be the coordinating 
institution, it was the NPC that managed the project activities in the action areas 
throughout the first half of Phase I, with only limited support or supervision from the 
Task Force or the other institutions involved. 

In an effort to improve project management, responsibility for implementing the 
project was transferred to two NGOs that had staff in the action areas. These were the 
Catholic Dioce.se of Sunyani (CDS) in Wenchi and the Presbyterian Church of Ghana 
(rcG) in Begoro. Although these NGOs had local staff, in both cases their headquarters 
(and subsequently most decision making) were located outside of the action areas. The 
transfer of responsibility to the new local NGOs was a gradual process, ending in the 
signing of a letter of agreement between FAO and the PCG and the CDS at the beginning 
of the second phase. This meant that throughout Phase I, before the PCG and CDS began 
working with the project, there was very limited institutional support and supervision of 
project staff, and even during subsequent phases institutional support remained limited. 
While the NGOs increased their involvement during the second and transition phases, 
they remained fixated outside of the action areas and some project staff continued to live 
outside of the AA. 

Role of Local NGOs in PPP-Ghana 

While the local NGOs played an increasingly important role in the implementation 
of PPP-Ghana, a number of factors constrained their efforts. One was the fact that for 
both NGOs, this was the first time they had managed a FAO project and w'ere therefore 
very concerned with accounting for all project funds (not including loans). This concern 
led them to keep control of the project at their headquarters instead of in the action areas. 
Also, FAO maintained considerable control over funding and decision making, limiting 
the ability of the local NGOs to take full responsibility for the project. 

During Phase II and the Transition Phase, the PCG and the CDS managed the daily 
implementation of the project in their respective action areas. Throughout this period, 
how ever, both NGOs continued to feel they were implementing a FAO project, not their 
own. This was mostly caused by their being brought into the project after it had already 
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begun, but also because many important decisions regarding the project were still being 
made by FAO in Accra and Rome. 

In addition, project funding continued to be channeled through FAO/Rome, leading 
at times during Phase II and the Transition Phase to month-long delays in funding that 
brought project activities to a halt and lowered staff moral. This situation was exacerbated 
by the introduction of a new' centralized computer financial management system at 
FAO/Rome during Phase II. FAO officials report severe problems with the system; so 
much so that FAO administration officers often did not how much money existed in the 
PPP-Ghana project account. These problems led to delays in project funding and forced 
FAO officials to maintain tight financial control of the project. Even during Phase III, 
when FAO was no longer involved in the project, and the local NGOs had complete 
responsibility its implementation, PPP-Ghana was still considered separate from the local 
NGO's other development activities. 

Another factor effecting each NGO's implementation of PPP-Ghana was its 
particular institutional structure. The Catholic Diocese of Sunyani appears to have had a 
more centralized management structure. This may have limited the ability of project staff 
to respond to local conditions in Wenchi AA and reduced the participation of local 
individuals and groups. The Presbytenan Church of Ghana, on the other hand, was more 
loosely structured which allowed both greater freedom to project staff to adapt the project 
to local conditions and greater room for local participation. 

Role of the Government of Ghana in PPP-Ghana 

The government of Ghana's involvement in the project declined early in the 
project's life. While the government of Ghana had a formal role in project 
implementation, through the Ministry of Local Government's representative on the Task 
Force and later the PRC, its involvement in project implementation was restricted by the 
central role of the two local NGOs. With limited responsibilities within the project's 
formal institutional arrangement, national, regional, and local government officials 
became increasingly distanced from the project. 

It is important to remember that during the difficult political and economic situation 
in the early 1980s, the MLG had only limited institutional resources outside of Accra. 
Once the decision had been made to implement a PPP pilot project in Ghana, NGOs (and 
especially church based NGOs) were virtually the only institutions still functioning in the 
AAs. Therefore, it was a necessary decision to implement the project through NGOs in 
the early 1980s. As the economic and political situation improved throughout the 1980s, 
the MLG and the Ministry of Agriculture increased their representation in the AAs. Since 
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they did not have an active role in project implementation, however, they did not become 
more involved in the project at the regional and local levels. 

The severe budgetary constraints of the government of Ghana during this period 
also limited its ability to support the project. Throughout the project, the government 
resources made available to the project were typically limited to existing government 
personnel and offices. The government did support the project by facilitating its dealings 
with various government agencies and officials not involved in project implementation. 

The degree of government participation in the project varied from the national to 
local levels and between the two action areas. At the national level, government 
involvement in the project was largely limited to its role on first the Task Force and later 
the PRC. At the regional level, government officials in the MLG and Ministry of 
Agriculture had even le.ss involvement in the project, and by the summer of 1993, few 
could be found that knew anything about PPP-Ghana. 

The degree on involvement of government officials at the local level depended upon 
the efforts of project staff to create linkages. Typically, these linkages were stronger in 
Begoro than in Wenchi. One typical example from the study's field research was the 
District Agricultural Extension Officer in Wenchi who had been working in the district 
for four years but had never heard of PPP-Ghana. An example from Begoro AA was the 
Deputy Agricultural Extension Officer who stated that "They (PPP-Ghana project staff) 
are helping the farmers, we are helping the farmers, so we work hand in hand." Due to a 
high rate of staff turnover within the government line agencies, however, it was difficult 
for PPP-Ghana to develop long term relationships with district and regional government 
agencies in cither AA. 

Role of FAO in PPP-Ghana 

FAO's headquarters in Rome (FAO/Rome) was deeply involved in the 
implementation of PPP-Ghana throughout the first three phases. Although it was 
intended that the local NGOs and the MLG would play key roles in project 
implementation, the often confu.scd institutional arrangements and FAO's responsibility 
to the donors caused FAO to become the institution that had the final decision on most 
important issues. This caused decision making and funding to be centralized in Rome, 
instead of decentralized to the two AAs. 

FAO/Rome monitored the project through consultant and FAO staff technical 
backstopping missions. Consultants would typically visit Ghana for three of four weeks, 
often spending less than a week in each action area. Further, consultant would usually 
only visit the project once, therefore there was no continuity between successive 
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consultant missions. While many project reports and evaluations were written, it appears 
that basic problems remained unresolved for extended periods of lime. 

FAO/Rome's involvement in the project through technical backstopping missions 
was largest during the project's first phase. With the signing of the letter of agreement 
between FAO and the two implementing NGOs at the beginning of Phase II, 
FAO/Rome's involvement began to decline but still remained high throughout the phase. 
By the beginning of the Transition Phase, constraints on the FAO’s Regular Programme 
budget and FAO staff travel restrictions considerably limited technical backstopping of 
the project. With the beginning of Pha.se III, FAO involvement in the project ended. 

The involvement of FAO's Regional Office for Africa (FAO/RAFR) in project 
implementation, on the other hand, was limited. Two associate professional officers 
(APOs) worked on the project at different times during the first phase. While these APOs 
dedicated a significant amount of time to PPP-Ghana, they had little authority and 
therefore were largely ineffective in correcting project problems. The National and 
Regional Institutions Officer from FAO/RAFR, who was a member of the Task Force 
and PRC, attempted to assist PPP-Ghana as much as possible but was unable to dedicate 
significant amounts of time to the project because of his regional responsibilities. 
Therefore, although the FAO's Regional Office for Africa is located in Ghana, it was 
unable to provide extensive support to PPP-Ghana. 

FAO's involvement in the project declined after the end of the second phase. During 
the Transition Phase, it was limited to efforts to locate funding for the project's third 
phase and two consultant missions. With the beginning of Phase III, FAO's involvement 
in PPP-Ghana ended. Phase III is currently being implemented solely by the PCG and 
CDS with direct funding from two Dutch donor NGOs. 

PPP-Ghana Project Staff 

For the first half of Phase I, a national project coordinator (NPC) based in Accra 
managed project activities in both AAs. A team of four GPs was stationed in Wenchi AA 
and a team of three in Begoro AA to begin the process of group formation and 
development. Midway through the first pha.se, the project switched from the system of a 
single national project coordinator to project coordinators assigned to each action area. 
This was in response to the inability of a single NPC to coordinate project activities in 
both AAs. In March 1986, a new project coordinator was appointed in the Wenchi AA, 
and the NPC became the project coordinator for the Begoro action area. Two of the seven 
GPs resigned before the end of Phase I, one in Wenchi AA in early 1985, and one in 
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Begoro AA in early 1986. Therefore, by the end of Phase I, only two GPs remained in 
Begoro and three in Wenchi. 

At the start of Phase 11, the entire project staff in Begoro AA was replaced. The 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana hired a new PC and six new GPs to restart the project's 
work in Begoro. One GP resigned in the middle of Phase 11 and was replaced by a farmer 
representative. Another GP and the farmer representative resigned at the end of Phase 11, 
but the PC and the remaining four GPs continued to work throughout the second and 
transilton phases and into Phase 111. 

In Wcnchi AA, the PC and three GPs from Phase I continued with the project in 
Phase II, and three new GPs were recruited. In 1989, two GPs resigned and left Ghana 
and were replaced by farmer representatives. At the end of Phase II, three of the 
remaining GPs and one of the farmer representatives left the project while the PC, one 
GP, and one farmer representative continued to work until the end of the Transition 
Phase. With the beginning of Phase III in January 1993, the remaining farmer 
representative became a GP and five new GPs and a new PC were hired. 

While it was difficult to determine the exact reasons for the high rate of staff 
tumo\ er, contributing factors include low staff moral caused by late payment of salaries 
and inconsistent project support for staff activities, new job opportunities in the private 
sector, opportunities to work abroad and personal reasons. The high rate of project staff 
turnover obviously had a serious impact on the continuity of project activities. Also, since 
Phase I project staff were hired by the Task Force and not the implementing NGOs, they 
were not integrated into the NGO's staff. The ability of the PCG to hire its own project 
staff at the beginning of the second phase was probably an important factor in the greater 
success in Begoro AA compared to Wcnchi AA. 

PPP-Ghana project staff received pre-service and on-going training throughout the 
life of the project. This included orientation workshops at the beginning of Phases I and II 
as well as specialised workshopis dunng each phase. Topics of staff training included the 
PPP development approach, PPP group formation, extension skills, agroforestry, financial 
and group enterprise management, group sas ings promotion, and PMOE. 

During Phase I, staff training proved insufficient to avoid problems regarding group 
formation and management of the project's credit and savings component. Later in the 
project, training appears to have improved, but many new skills acquired by project staff 
were not put into practice. Thts was largely because of the domination the project's 
savings and credit component. 
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Appendix IV: Group Formation, Membership, and Structure 


Process of Group Formation 

According to the Phase I Plan of Operation, the project's group promoters were 
responsible for facilitating the process of group formation. Each GP was assigned a 
cluster of villages where he or she would promote group formation. With clusters and 
target villages identified, GPs were to introduce the project and the PPP development 
approach through discussions with village leaders and meetings with the entire 
community. Afterwards. GPs were to identify eligible families through "target group 
identification surs'cys." 

With this done, GPs were to conduct "intensive household surveys" to help eligible 
families "assess their economic and social conditions and potentials as a first step in the 
process of group formation." Then, community members would "identify common 
productive activities and interests as the basis for the self-formation of small, 
homogeneous 'trust' groups of 8 to 15 members." 

While surseys of the action areas were conducted during initial GP training, 
insufficient information was gathered to help in the identification of project beneficiaries. 
The more detailed baseline socio-economic surveys of both action areas were not 
completed until after the Phase 1 mid-term e\aluation. Further,.the baseline surseys were 
conducted by university consultants, not GPs, and typically were not used by project staff 
in group formation. Early in Phase 1, GPs often formed PPP groups by announcing that 
any group of 8 to 15 individuals that formed a group would receive credit and inputs. 
Later in Phase 11, group promoters began to encourage group formation based on the 
benefits of group income-generating activities and group sa\ ings. 


Table A-2. Group Formation and Membership (Mid-term and Terminal Evaluations). 


Rcoort Date 

Gtouds 

Membershin 

Male Memhenj 

Female Members 

fJegoro A.\ 

February 1985 

53 

612 

N.'A 

N(A 

December 1986 

121 

1,459 

1,101 

358 

Augusl 1988 

120 

1300 

960 

340 

January 1990 

126 

1388 

992 

5% 

Wenchj AiA 

Fcbniar> 1985 

100 

1.400 

N'A 

N/A 

DcccmlxT 1986 

89 

1330 

N/A 

N/A 

Augusl 1988 

123 

1.835 

1.287 

348 

January 1990 

123 

1,835 

1.287 

348 
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History of Group Formation and Membership 

A review of semi-annual project reports, shown in Table A-1, provides an initial 
estimate of the pattern of group formation and membership. A similar review of Phase I 
and II mid-term and terminal evaluations, shown in Table A-2, reveals a slightly different 
pattern of PPP group formation and membership. 

Unfortunately, inconsistencies between these two sources and with information 
gathered during the study's field research raise questions about the accuracy of the data 
provided in the semi-annual reports and mid-term and terminal evaluations. These 
inaccuracies appear to arise from poorly understood reporting procedures and inconsistent 
data-col lection methods. In addition, these project reports rarely differentiated among 
active, dormant, and failed groups. Finally, the reports often excluded groups that were 
formed but never received loans or only existed for short periods. These problems make it 
difficult to assess the precise number of groups and their membership that existed at any 
particular time. However, by comparing the data from these various sources, it was 
possible to determine the history of group formation presented in the project background 
section of this report. 


Table A-I. Group Formation ami Membership (Semi-Annual Reports). 


RcDorl Dale 

GrouDs 

MembershiD 

Male Members 

Female Members 

gegoro AA 

November 1983 

N-'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Febniai> 1985 

N/A 

612 

N/N 

N/A 

August 1985 

76 

1.152 

N./A 

N'A 

February 1986 

9.S 

854 

N/A 

N/A 

August 1986 

121 

1,459 

1.101 

358 

February 1987 

121 

1,459 

1.101 

358 

August 1987 

58 

781 

499 

282 

August 1988 

107 

1355 

840 

495 

August 1989 

126 

1318 

960 

558 

August 1990 

126 

13« 

970 

578 

February 1992 

% 

1.250 

850 

400 

\Vepc(ii A,A 

November 1983 

5 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

February 1985 

N'A 

1,747 

N/A 

N'A 

August 1985 

111 

1.670 

N/A 

N/A 

February 1986 

30 

464 

355 

79 

August 1986 

96 

1,440 

1385 

155 

February 1987 

90 

1345 

1,183 

172 

August 1987 

123 

1,835 

1387 

548 

August 1988 

123 

1.835 

1387 

348 

August 1989 

1Z3 

1,835 

1,287 

348 

August 1990 

123 

1,835 

1,287 

548 

February 1992 

70 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
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PPP Group Structure 

The PPP development approach calls for groups to have between 8 and 15 
members, with an average of 10. Almost all groups in both action areas fell within this 
range. At the end of Phase 11, the average group size was 12.6 in Begoro AA and 14.9 in 
Wenchi AA. While local cultural differences may have played a role, the average 
membership of nearly 15 in Wenchi seems to be connected to the group formation 
process where many groups were formed with the maximum 15 members in order to 
obtain the largest amount of credit and inputs possible. 

Membership in PPP groups seems to have been fairly stable during their existence. 
While a few groups had specific bylaws or membership fees for new members, most 
groups allowed new members to join if the group felt their past behavior indicated they 
would work well in the group. While some group members resigned from their groups or 
mo\ ed to other areas, no groups reported removing members. 

When asked during field research w hat members had in common prior to joining 
their PPP group, most responded that they arc all farmers. In other cases, PPP group 
members replied that they were all members of the same church, all of the same ethnic 
group, or all members of the same extended family. 

For many PPP groups, however, a common occupation appeared to be the only 
characteristic with which the group could be defined as homogeneous. Groups in both 
action areas were formed with members from different ethnic groups and members living 
in different villages. In addition, many PPP groups were not made up of only the "poorest 
of the poor" or even exclusively of the marginally poor. Although most PPP group 
members could be classified as poor, others were local businessmen and members of 
local royal families. The failure to exclude members based on income level may arise 
from the Ghanaian's dislike for being labeled "poor" and their desire to be inclusive in 
group membership. The lack of homogeneous membership in many PPP groups likely 
contributed to their eventual failure. 

Most PPP groups in both action areas had an executive committee consisting of a 
chairman, .secretary, and treasurer, with some groups having a porter to organize meetings 
and group work. Almost always, group leadership w'as selected by members, most often 
by voting after nominations and group discussion. Group members stated that the 
characteristics most often looked for when selecting leaders was honesty, hard work, and 
dedication to their community. For the most part, group leadership was not changed 
unless they left the community or committed a serious offense against the group. An 
example is the Ahomahomasu inter-group association in Begoro AA that removed its 
chairman for failing to repay his loan. 
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A sample PPP group constitution written by project staff stated that the chairman 
was expected to preside over all meetings, be the spokesman for the group and "steer the 
affairs of the group and meetings in a peaceful and amiable manner," The secretary was 
to keep minutes of group meetings and records of group activities. Finally, the treasurer 
was the "custodian of the group's finances." 

Besides their role in the executive committee, group leaders also seixed as a 
receiving mechanism for training provided by the project. Group leaders were then 
expected to share what they learned with the other members of their group. GPs also 
relied on group leaders as "contact persons" and often commented that the quality of a 
group's leadership was commonly the deciding factor in a group's success or failure. 

Although PPP group bylaws were not always written at the time of group formation, 
they were often established in response to problems that arose during the group's 
existence. The most common bylaws covered attendance at group meetings and group 
work, with some groups having provisions for fines and eventual removal for repeat 
offenders. Other common bylaws covered membership or monthly dues, loan repayment, 
new members and regularity of group meetings. In many cases, however, bylaws were 
not strictly enforced. 

In general, when PPP groups kept records, they were limited to minutes of group 
meetings. In some cases, groups kept records of group activities and production plans. 
Most members reported that group records were helpful in reminding them of decisions 
they had made and monitoring progress towards objectives set by the group. For example, 
one group in Begoro AA stated that their records "sene as guidance for our activities. We 
go back to the records to see how our old activities were done, before starting a new 
activity. If something is placed in the record, it must be put into action." 

While record keeping helped some groups plan their activities and solve their 
problems, many groups never developed effective means of planning and problem 
solving. FAO tried to remedy this problem by providing training on record keeping and 
sponsoring a National Workshop on Participatory Monitoring and On-going Evaluation 
(PMOE). The workshop took place in June 1986 and was attended by project staff and 
participants. A manual for PMOE with standard forms to be completed by group 
members, GPs, and PCs was developed in an effort to regularize record keeping and data 
collection in the action areas. It is clear, however, that these forms were seldom used by 
group members, GPs, or PCs. In the end, an effective system of PMOE and group record 
keeping was never established in the action areas. 
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Appendix V: Credit and Savings Component 


The credit and savings component of PPP-Ghana has been the most documented 
aspect of the project. Four evaluations exclusively addressed the issue, a letter of 
agreement was negotiated and signed between FAO and the Ghana Commercial Bank 
(GCB), and every project semi-annual report and mid-term and final evaluation detailed 
its current status. The great attention paid to the credit and savings component stems from 
the problems it caused during project implementation. While the savings and credit 
component was intended to be a mechanism for making available the necessary resources 
for group income-generating activities and promote greater group self-reliance, in 
practice, it became the single largest cause of PPP group failure. 

Credit Supply 

PPP-Ghana intended its credit supply component to provide loans to PPP group 
members to allow them to undertake group income-generating activities. The project 
selected the Ghana Commercial Bank (GCB) as the local lending agency to manage loan 
delivery and recovery'. To cover any loses incurred by the GCB from PPP group loan 
default, the FAO intended to set up a guarantce-cum-risk fund (GCRF). Initially, the 
GCB was expected to lend funds equiv alent to five times the value of the GCRF, with the 
understanding that this amount would increase once the credit worthiness of PPP groups 
(in the form of "group liability") had been established. The GCB was to charge market 
rates and manage all aspects of loan delivery and recovery'. 

With the guaranteed-cum-risk fund and involvement of a local lending agency, 
FAO hoped to avoid past problems experienced with revolving fund loan schemes. In 
these projects, as sixvn as the revolving fund was exhausted, credit supply ended. By 
having credit supplied by the GCB backed by the GCRF, FAO hoped that the project 
would demonstrate to the GCB the profitability of lending to PPP groups so that credit 
supply w'ould continue after the project ended. 

Unfortunately, there w'ere problems with implementing the GCRF. The letter of 
agreement regarding the GCRF was not signed with the Ghana Commercial Bank until 
1987, and the GCRF was not established until 1989. Because of this, all of the loans 
made by the GCB dunng the project were made without the guarantee-cum-nsk fund to 
back the loans. FAO officials speculate that this was possible because the GCB was not 
managed as a "real" commercial bank, but rather as a government controlled institution 
more concerned with political than financial considerations. The difference in 
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understanding over the purpose of the loans to PPP groups caused difficulties between 
FAO and GCB throughout the life of the project. 

In addition, the GCB had a different understanding than FAO officials and project 
staff of how the credit supply component would be implemented. According to district 
and national GCB officials, the GCB never felt it was lending its own money, rather that 
it was lending "FAO money." The GCB also considered loan disbursement and recovery 
to be the job of the group promoters, and when local GCB officials did not actively 
pursue loan recovery, the GPs had to take on this responsibility. Project staff stated that 
for periods of more than a year during the second phase, between 75 and 90 percent of 
GP's work was consumed by credit supply and repayment activities alone. In the end, the 
GCB provided some administrative services to the credit component of PPP-Ghana, but 
all other aspects of loan delivery and recovery were carried out by project staff. 

The high degree of involvement of project staff in managing the money of the credit 
component led in a limited number of cases to financial misappropriation. This is 
especially (and almost exclusively) the ca.se in Wenchi AA. During field research, many 
members of PPP groups as well as former project staff gave examples of GP's 
mishandling project credit. This mishandling included GPs forming "ghost groups" 
(cither groups that did not exist at all or groups made of GPs and their families and 
fnends to channel loans for purposes unrelated to the PPP dev elopment approach), adding 
"ghost names" to existing groups and collecting their loans, and failing to deliver loan 
repayments made by PPP groups to the GCB. In both AAs, project staff and group 
members also claimed that GCB officials were involved in these misappropriations. 

Indirect evidence of the creation of "ghost groups" is given by the high percentage 
of PPP groups formed in Wenchi town. The inhabitants of Wenchi town can not be 
classified as rural, and many people interviewed claimed that these groups were formed 
by friends or relatives of GPs in order to receive loans (that they never intended to repay). 
Of the 27 Phase II PPP groups formed in Koase cluster, 14 (52 percent) were formed in 
Wenchi town. In Badu cluster, of the 26 Phase II groups, 1 1 (42 percent) were formed in 
Wenchi town. The other four clusters had at most one group each in Wenchi town. While 
some of the loans made to "ghost groups" may have been repaid and may have had some 
pro-development impact, they certainly did not work toward achieving the project's stated 
goals. 

It was not the purpose of this study to collect information on financial 
misappropriation Additionally, none of the assertions by group members and former 
project staff can be claimed as proof that particular project staff and GCB officials were 
involved in financial misappropriation. However, it is certain that the widespread belief 
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by group members that project staff were not honest in their handling of project credit 
contributed to group failure. 

The way PPP-Ghana supplied credit to the PPP groups also caused problems. 
According to project documents, after a group had been formed, it W'as to produce a 
’group production plan indicating their technical and financial needs’ with the assistance 
of GPs, government line agencies, and local financial institutions. This plan needed to be 
approved by a "technical committee" of the local PIC before the project would make 
available the necessary inputs, credit, and training. 

In practice, for most of the project's life, these steps were not follow'ed. Most groups 
did not develop group production plans, and the PICs in both AAs were either 
nonexistent or nonfunctioning. For the most part, any group of people that came together 
and called themselves a PPP group and requested credit, received it. Only later in Phase II 
of the project is there any indication of groups being denied credit because they did not 
meet project requirements, and these were very blatant cases of groups being formed by a 
few individuals to gain access to credit for non-PPP related purposes. 

Very few PPP groups used the loans they received from the project exclusively for 
group income-generating activities. A high percentage used their loans exclusively for 
individual activities, and many reported dividing their loan between individual and group 
activities. Since the most common activity for both individuals and groups was small- 
scale farming, the majority of loans were intended to be invested in agriculture. A number 
of factors, however, caused loans to be diverted to other uses. 

To be productively invested in the major agricultural season, funds need to be 
available between February and April in order to hire labor or tractor sen ices for land 
cleanng and for purchasing improved seed and chemical fertilizers. The loans provided 
by the project, however, were disbursed between March and August. Even though loans 
were too late to be productively invested in the major sea,son, most groups accepted the 
loans when they arrived because of their general lack of funds. Further, many farmers 
stated that the size of the loans was too small to be productis ely invested, e\en if they 
were received on lime. 

Contributing to the problems of the credit and savings component, loans often 
arrived during the annual "hungry season," from May until July, when many small-scale 
farmers arc running low on staple foods and their price in the market is reaching its 
maximum. Therefore, many loans were consumed instead of invested in order to help 
these farmers make it through the "hungry season." 

Loans were expected to be repxiid at the end of the year, with a full year's interest. 
Many farmers felt this was an unfair practice since they had received the loan halfway 
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through the year. Further, in November and December prices for maize in the markets are 
reaching their minimum, so in order to pay back loans on time, farmers would be forced 
to sell their produce at its lowest pnces. All of the factors above, combined with a view 
by many small-scale farmers that these loans were from "FAO” or the government and 
therefore were "gifts," contribulcd to a low rate of loan repayment. 

Once repayment became a problem, project staff employed various strategies to 
increase the rate of loan repayment. Among them were having arrest warrants issued, 
involving the police in loan collection and focusing PPP group and lA activities to 
motivating members to repay their loans. While these tactics increased loan recovery, 
they damaged the more important aspects of the project, such as group self-reliance and 
sustainability. 

The aspect of the credit ctrmponent that sealed its fate w'as the GCB's policy that 70 
percent of all loans to PPP groups in the AAs must be recovered before new loans would 
be provided. Because of this policy, no new loans were issued to PPP groups after 1988. 
This policy penalized repayrng and defaulting groups alike, and it motivated many groups 
to invest or consume their loan repayments instead of delivering them to the bank. 

Loans were provided by the project on four ixicasions. In Wenchi AA, loans were 
made available to PPP groups in 1984, 1986, 1987, and 1988. In Begoro AA, because 
new staff was hired at the beginning of Phase II and new groups had to be formed, no 
loans w ere disbursed to PPP groups in 1987. These loans and their rates of repayment as 
of May 1990 arc summarized in Table A-3. 

By February 1992, the amount recovered in Begoro AA had increased to 
11,196,390 cedis (64 percent repayment). In Wenchi AA, 21,115,334 cedis had been 
recovered by February 1992 (79 percent repayment). It must be noted that these rates of 
loan recovery were achieved only after intensive efforts by project staff for years after 


Table A-3 Summary of PPP Loans as of May 1990, (cedis). 


AATear 

Loans Granted 

Total Debt 

Amoiml Renaid 

Unoaid Balance 

Percent Rcnaid 

Begoro AA 

14.097,000 

17392,450 

10,473,620 

7.1 18,830 

60% 

1984 

1,137,000 

1379,125 

773,480 

505.645 

60% 

1986 

705,000 

810,750 

364350 

446300 

45% 

1988 

12,255,000 

15302375 

9335,890 

6,166,685 

60% 

Wenchi AA 

21.165^M0 

26.681345 

17389305 

9391,840 

65% 

1984 

1.497.000 

1,659,175 

1345.240 

313.935 

81% 

1986 

4,482300 

5300,000 

4,663,856 

836,144 

85% 

1987 

7388,140 

9.657,700 

7,437,1 14 

2320386 

77% 

1988 

7.798.000 

9.8M,470 

3.943,295 

5.921.175 

40% 
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loan repayment was originally due. Loan repayment rates even a year after loans were 
due were far lower. 

Early in the project, most groups were formed for the sole purpose of receiving 
credit. Once this became clear. FAO decided that the project should place more emphasis 
on group IGAs. In many cases, however, this was implemented at the project level by 
creating a new requirement for PPP groups to receive its next loan. Similarly, when FAO 
realized that PPP groups were not saving, they decided a greater emphasis on group 
saving was necessary. Once again this was implemented as a new requirement for loans. 

In both instances, these requirements created an increase in the desired activities, 
but as soon as project loans ended, these activities came to an end also. This is because 
group IGAs and savings were often viewed by project participants as requirements for 
loans, not activities with value of their own. Other factors contributed to PPP group's 
focus on loans, including government policy, high inflation, and a traditional view' of 
government loans as "free money." Ultimately, because of these factors, PPP-Ghana 
proved unable to a great extent to change the project's early focus on credit. 

Savings Promotion 

While savings were an important part of original project documents, few, if any, 
PPP groups had formal savings during Phase I. When FAO officials and project staff 
realized the lack of saving, considerable effort was made to promote saving during the 
second and transition phases. Savings performance indicators were included in the Phase 
II Plan of Operation and opening a savings account at the GCB and regular savings was 
often made a requirement for new loans. Unfortunately, When no new loans were 
forthcoming after 1988, most groups stopped their formal savings activities. Also, while 
project staff in Wenchi promoted saving through the local Catholic credit union, 
BACCSOD, there was no indication from PPP group members or project staff that PPP 
groups took advantage of this avenue for saving and credit during the first, second, and 
transition phases. Many PPP groups met by the researcher reported that their GCB 
savings accounts had sat idle since the late 1980s, indicating that most PPP group were 
interested in saving only as a means to receive credit. 

Some groups, exclusively in Begoro AA. were able to continue formal savings, 
although on a limited scale. Most of these groups, however, saved informally at the 
village level, as well as investing in productive activities such as livestock raising. Many 
farmers noted that the return on money invested in the village was greater than the 
interest on savings in the bank. Unfortunately, the credit portion of the project far 
outweighed the project's efforts to promote saving. 
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Appendix VI: Issues Discussed with PPP-Groups 

I. Group Formation 

A. Group Location: 

1. Name of the group? 

2. Name of the village? 

3. Name of the village cluster? 

B. Group History: 

1 . When was the group formed? 

2. Why did the group members decide to form the group? 

3. Does the group meet regularly? 

4. How often does the group meet? 

5. When was the last group meeting? 

C. Group Membership: 

1. How many members are currently in the group? 

2. How many of the members are women? 

3. Have members left the group or new members joined? Why? 

4. Has the group ever had to remove a member? Why and How? 

5. Are there bylaws or requirements for a new member to join the group? 

6. What did the group members have in common before joining the group? 

7. What are the benefits from being a group member? 

8. What arc the drawbacks from being a group member? 

D. Group Structure: 

1. Does the group have bylaws? 

2. If so, what are they and what subjects do they cover? 

3. Have the bylaws been changed or new ones added? Why and how? 

4. Do group members follow the bylaws? 

5. If bylaw s are not followed, w hat stmetions or penalties exist? 

6. Has a group member ever been penalized or sanctioned? 

7. How arc important decisions made by the group? 

8. How does the group resolve disagreements? 

9. What group organiziitional training has the group received? 

E. Women's Participation: 

1. How do women participate in group discussions? 

2. How do women participate in group decision making? 

3. How arc the problems faced by female members different from male members? 

4. How arc the goals of female members diflerent from those of the male members? 

5. How does the group help to resolve women's issues? 

F. Group Monitoring, Evaluation and Problem Solving: 

1. Docs the group keep records? 

2. If so, what do they cover? 

3. Who keepjs the group records? 

4. Are the records understandable to all group members? 

5. How do the group members have access to the records? 

6. Are the records discussed in meetings? 

7. How docs the group use its records? 

8. I>o the records help solve group problems or improve group activities? 

9. Docs the group have a production plan for its group income-generating activity? 
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G. Group Leadership: 

1. What leadership positions or committees exist in the group? 

2. What are the responsibilities of the leaders? 

3. Which of these positions are held b> women? 

4. Has the group leadership changed over time? Why? 

5. How are group leaders chosen or selected? 

6. How frequently are group leaders chosen or selected? 

7. What personal qualities do members look for when choosing its leaders? 

8. Has a group leader ever been removed? Why and how? 

9. What would cause the group to change its current leadership? 

10. What special training have the leaders received? 


II. Group , Individual, and Community Activities 

A. Group Income-Generating Activities; 

1. Is the group currently engaged in a group activity? 

2. If not, when was the last group activity? 

3. What is the group's current group activity? 

4. What group activities has the group engaged in the past? 

5. Where did the group get the idea for this activity? 

6. How do women participate in this activity? 

7. How much time do group members dedicate to the group activity? 

B. Group Income-Generating Activity Preparation: 

1 . What planning did the group do before starting its group activity? 

2. What training did group members receive before starting its group activity? 

C. Costs and Benefits of Group Income-Generating Activity: 

1. How have the group members benefited from their group activity (quantify)? 

2. When did group members first receive benefits from their group activity? 

3. How have the benefits or losses from the group activity been distributed among 
group members? 

4. Is this distribution different for women than men? 

5. Do these benefits depend upon continued PPP/Ghana support? 

6. How docs the group market its product? 

7. What arc the costs of the group activity (quantify)? 

D. Individual Activities: 

1. Before joining the group, what individual activities did group members engage 
in? 

2. After joining the group, have group members started new individual activities? 

3. Have group members changed their previous individual activities because of 
group membership? 

4. Hat e these individual activities been improved because of project support? 

5. If so, w hat arc the benefits from these improvements (quantify)? 

6. Since joining the group, have members reduced or expanded their individual 
activities? 

7. What training have group members received to improve their individual 
activities? 

E. Community Activities: 

1. What social/communily activities has the group initiated? 

2. Where did the group get the idea for these activities? 

3. Does the group participate in community initiated projects? 
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III. Group 'Finance 

A. Group Credit 

1. Has the group received a loan? 

2. How big was the loan and when was it received? 

3. Was the loan used for group or individual activities? 

4. Was the amount and timing of the loan appropriate? Why or why not? 

5. Was the loan fully repaid on time? Why or why not? 

6. How has the lack of credit effected the group? 

B. Group Savings: 

1. Does the group have group savings? 

2. Arc the group savings held in cash or kind? 

3. Are the group savings held in the bank, or in the village? 

4. How much savings does the group have? 

5. How much and how' frequently docs the group save? 

6. How' does the group use its savings? 

7. How do individual members save? 


IV. Group Linkages 

A. Enabling Linkages: 

1. What NGOs or government agencies work in the village? 

2. What services do they provide or what projects are they involved in? 

3. Has the group received training or support from these NGOs or government 
agencies? 

4. If so. what kind of assistance and how often? 

5. Can the group make contact with these NGOs or government agencies on their 
own? 

B. Inter-group Associations 

1 . Does the group know of any other PPP groups? 

2. How often does the group have contact with other PPP groups? 

3. Is the group a member of an inter-group association? 

4. What activities is the inter-group association engaged in? 

5. How does the group benefit from being a member of the inter-group association? 

C. Lxxal Authorities: 

1. Does the group have contact with the local authorities? 

2. If so, on what issues and with what results? 

D. Group Replication: 

1 . Has the group been approached by non-members for help in forming a group? 

2. If so, with what result? 

3. What is the group's relationship w ith the rest of the village? 

4. Docs the group Imow of any new groups that were formed without project 
support? 


V. Group Constraints and Future Prospects 

A. Group Constraints: 

1. What are the main factors limiting the success of the group? 

2. What plans or actions has the group taken to resolve these limiting factors? 

3. What factors help make a group succeed? 

4. What factors cause a group to fail? 
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B. Future Prospects: 

1. What activities docs the group have planned for the future? 

2. What would the group like to achieve in the next five years? 

3. What goals does the group have? 

4. If this were the last visit by the group promoter, would the group continue to 
function? 
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Appendix VII: PPP Groups Visited 


I. Wenchi Action Area (total of 83 groups visited) 

A. Tromeso Cluster; 

1. Bepotrim Group No. 1 

2. Bepotrim Group No. 2 

3. Tromeso II 

4. Agyei Yawkrom 

5. Tromeso III 

6. Tromeso I 

7. Atckyem 

8. Amangoase 

9. Nsuansa 

10. Ehiamenkyene 

1 1 . Amoakrom Group No. 1 

12. Amoakrom Group No. 2 

13. Nyame Bekyere I 

14. Nyame Bekyere 11 

15. Nyame Bek'yere BBW 

B. Koa.se Cluster 

1. Anantase Bakers Association 

2. Akrobi Vegetable Growers 

3. Akrobi Maize Growers 

4. Akrobi Woman's Group 

5. Wenchi I (Nyame Bekyere) 

6. Buasufie 

7. Buasu 

8. Nkonsia Group No. 1 

9. Nkonsia Group No. 2 

10. Droboso Group No. 1 

1 1 . Droboso Group No. 2 

12. Asuano 

13. Koase Marketing 

14. Koase I 

15. Subingya III 

16. Mframaso 

17. Ayaayo Ebenezer 

18. Domfe Memorial 

19. Saw Saw 

20. Nkyiribi 

C. Nchiraa Cluster 

1. Akete Cassa\a Growers 

2. Mansie A 

3. Mansie B 

4. Nchiraa I 

5. Nchiraa II 

6. Nchiraa Maize Farmers 

7. Nchiraa Piggery Breeders 

8. Nwoase Maize Farmers Association 
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D. Subinso Cluster: 

1. Ayor>’a I (Biakoyc Group) 

2. Ayorya II (Asomdwee Group) 

3. Branamfie 

4. Branam Woman's Group 

5. Amponsakrom I 

6. Amponsakrom II (Abongo Farms) 

7. Awisa II 

8. Awisa III 

9. Awisa IV 

10. Wurumpo I 

11. Wurumpo II 

12. Christ Agro Society 

13. New Longoro Piggery Group 

14. New Longoro (Adwuma Den Ye) 

15. Subinso No. 1 I 

16. Subinso No. 1 11 

E Badu Cluster 

1. Drobokrom I 

2. Kolongo 

3. Adamu II 

4. Kwame Mensah Group No. 1 

5. Kmame Mensah Group No. 2 

6. Bepoayasc 1 (Maize Group) 

7. Bepoayasc II (Pepper Group) 

8. Asuafu 

9. Badu I (Maize Group) 

10. Addob'om 

1 1. Abanfua 

12. Tainso 1 

13. Abckwac 

F. Nsawkaw Cluster. 

1. Papakycaye 

2. Yawbraso 1 

3. Yawbraso II 

4. Kwaekesim 

5. Soronoa.se 

6. Attakrom 

7. Kukuramoa 

8. Nsawkaw II 

9. Nsawkaw D.Y.L.G. 

10. Muramuraso 

11. Anakya 


II. Begoro Action Area (total of 28 groups visited) 

F. Abooso Cluster 

1. Dominasc Resettlement Group No. 1 

2. Dominase Resettlement Group No. 2 

3. Ebeykyne Group 

4. Mmoden Group 
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A. Abooho Cluster 

1. Besca Adwuma Ye Group 

2. Armstrong 

3. Abodobi Cassava Farmers 

4. Abodobi Maize Growers 

5. Hope Farmers Association 

6. Abooho Gari FYocessing Group 

B. Ahomahomasu Cluster 

1. Anidaso Group 

2. All Young Shall Grow 

3. Adwen Daho 

4. Dobi Farmers 

5. Kroyc Farmers 

C. Ehiamenkyene Cluster 

1. Kobededa No. 2 

2. Onyame Bekyere 

3. Bepoase Gari Processing Group 

D. Dwenase Cluster; 

1. Biakoye Group 

2. Presbyterian Women Fellowship 

3. Dwem Prem Gya 

4. Biakoye Woman's Group 

5. Love All Farmers 

6. Nyamebekyere 

E. Apaa Cluster 

1. Nkabom Tomato Group 

G. Bormase Cluster 

1. Believers Group 

2. Somuyie 

3. Suffer To Gain 
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Appendix VIII: Individuals Interviewed 


Accra 

1. Mr. Michael Mensah, Senior Planning Officer, Ministry of Local Government. 

2. Dr. John Dadson, Faculty of Agriculture, Uni\ ersity of Ghana-Legon. 

3. Dr. Ellen Bortci-Doku, Research Fellow, Institute of Statistical, Social and Economic 
Research. 

4. Ms. Comfort Ntiamoa-Men.sah, Development Officer, Presbyterian Church of Ghana. 

5. Rev. Dr. David Kpobi, Secretary, Inter-church and Ecumenical Relations, Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana. 

6. Mr. Antoinne Fayossewo, National and Regional Institutional Officer, FAO Regional 
Office for Africa. 

7. Ms. Victoria Abanbwa, Ministry of Local Government, 

8. Mr. J. A. Annorbah-Sarpei, Former National Project Coordinator, PPP-Ghana. 

Korforidua 

1. Dr. Asantc, Regional Director, Ministry’ of Agriculture. 

2. Mr. Geoffrey Paddic Padditey, Economic Planning Officer, Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Planning. 

Sunyani 

1 . Mr. George Maison, Deputy Ministry of Agriculture, Brong Ahafo Region. 

2. Fr. R. Mensah-Abrampah, Vicar General, Catholic Diocese of Sunyani. 

3. Mr, A, Adomako, Agnculture Programmes Coordinator, Catholic Diocese of Sunyani 

4. Mr. T. Asare-Barffour, Regional Coordinator, Global 2000 

Begoro 

1. Mr. Kissiedu-Ayi, Project Coordinator, PPP-Ghana, Begoro AA. 

2. Mr. Adjei-Dampare, Group Promoter, PPP-Ghana, Begoro AA. 

3. Mr. Agyakwa, Group Promoter, PPP-^hana, Begoro AA. 

4. Mr, Anno-Oware, Group F*romoter, PPP-Ghana, Begoro AA. 

5. Mr. Kwaku-Dua, Group Promoter, PPP-Ghana, Begoro AA. 

6. Mr. EA. Yeboah, Branch Manager, GCB, Begoro Branch Office. 

7. Rev. Dako-Mamphy, Presbyterian Church in Begoro. 

8. Mr. Samuel Amfo, District Secretary, Begoro District Assembly. 

9. Mr. Asamoeh Obey Nyarko, Deputy District Extension Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

10. Mr. Alex A. Boahene, former District Officer, Department of Community 
Development. 

Wenchi 

1. Mr. K. Dapaah-Dacosta, Former Project Coordinator, PPP-Ghana, Wenchi AA. 

2. Mr. Alex Apier, Project Coordinator, PPRD. 

3. Mr. S.S. Mumuni, Group Promoter, PPRD. 

4. Mr. Michael Owusu, Group Promoter, PPRD. 

5. Ms. Gladys Asare, Group Promoter, PPRD. 

6. Mr, George Aful, Group Promoter, PPRD, 

7. Ms. Joyce Anso, Group Promoter, PPRD. 

8. Mr. Peter A sense. Group Promoter, PPRD. 

9. Mr. Clement Assibey, Project Manager, Subinso Agric Project. 

10. Mr. Owusu-Asari, District Agriculture Extension Officer. 

1 1. Mr. R.K. Manu, Acting Branch Manager, GCB, Wenchi Branch Office. 

12. Mr. Peter Gyrko, Manager, BACCSOD (Catholic Credit Union). 
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This study, conducted in collaboration with the Paul Nitxe School of 
Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins Univenity, 
Washington. DC, examines the post-project impact of an FAO 
People's Participation Programme (PPP) project implemented in 
central Ghana from 1482 to 1992. The project represented FAO't 
first full-scale attempt to test the new participatory, small-group 
approach in Africa. The study was conducted in the summer of 
1993, about one year after the project's formal termination and 
about two years after the cessation of FAO-suppotted field activilm. 
The main aim of the study was to determine the extent to which 
f self-help groups organized under the FAO project were able to 

sustain their activities and continue to develop in the absence of 
FAO support. The study findings are somewhat encouraging, but 
they also highlight many of the problems faced by FAO and project 
field staff in modifying and adapting their methods to fit the unique 
socio-economic situation that existed in Ghana at that time. Many 
of the difficult lessons learned by FAO in the implementation of the 
Ghana PPP project were later used in improving application of PPP 
methodologies in other countries in both Africa and Asia. 
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